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AN ACCOUNT OF EICHHORN’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE APCCALYPSE, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN DISOIPLE. 
SIR, 


I senp you an abstract, which I had occasion to make some time 
ago, of Eichhorn’s theory of the Apocalypse, presuming it may be 
interesting to some of your readers, who have not access to the 
original work. This theory has obtained more admirers in Ger- 
many, than any which has been proposed in modern times. 
Some parts of it seem to me to be liable to strong, and perhaps 
decisive, objections. But as every scheme with which I am ac- 
quainted, is attended with as great or greater difficulties, the 
faults of this seem to afford no reason why it should not have its 
share of attention, as well as others which have been defended 
with much less learning and ingenuity. 

In the opinion of Eichhorn, it was not the design of the author 
of the Apocalypse to communicate any new predictions, but 
only to clothe in new and impressive language the prophecies 
already uttered by our Saviour,* and repeated by his Apostles,f 
respecting the establishment and successful propagation of the 
Christian Religion. To effect this purpose, Eichhorn supposes 
the author needed and possessed no other inspiration than that 
of a poetical imagination. 

It seems to have been a prevalent opinion amongst the learn- 
ed Jews, that no events occurred in this }ower world, which were 


* Matthew, viii. 31,32. Mark, iv.3!, 32. Luke, xiii. 19. John, xii. 31. 
t 1 Cor. xv, 22—26 and 51—54. 
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66 Erchhorn’s Illustration of the Apocalypse. 


not first proposed for deliberation, and exhibited as in a theatre 
before the inhabitants of Heaven.* The Apocalypse is supposed 
by Eichhorn to have been planned and composed in conformity to 
this Jewish notion. It is accordingly pronounced by hirn to bea 
drama, or rather, a spectator’s description of a dramatic exhibi- 
tion. It is expressed, for the most part, by visible symbols and 
emblems, but is diversified and embellished by the introduction 
of prayers, hymns of praise, and occasional explanations of the 
scenes which are exhibited. In this drama, the animating pre- 
dictions of our Saviour respecting the future flourishing state of 
his Religion, which are repeated in several parts of the New 
‘Testament, are represented as being actually accomplished, and 
are exhibited, by means of certain enigmatical shapes and em- 
blems, on the theatre of Heaven. 

Christianity, when first offered to the acceptance of men, met 
with powerful opposition. The principal obstacles in the way 
of its successful progress might, however, be referred to two 
sources—Judaism, and Polytheism or Paganism. Nor could 
the Christian Religion be said to have a secure and permanent 
footing in the world, so long as the greater part of the Jews and 
of the Gentiles continued to be hostile to it. A decisive victory, 
a complete triumph over Judaism and over Paganism must be 
achieved, before Christianity could be said to be firmly establish- 
ed, and to reign in security and independence. 

The subject of the drama is, accordingly, stated to be the tri- 
umph of the Christian Religion over Judaism and Paganism; or, 
in other words, the abolition of the Jewish and Pagan religions, 
the secure establishment of Christianity in this world, and the 
future reign of the Messiah in Heaven. 

Of these events it was the design of the author of the Apoca- 
lypse to give a scenical representation—an actual exhibition to 
the eye of a spectator. Now the establishment, or the decline, 
of a Religion, being events of an abstract and complex nature, 
not falling under the cognizance of the senses, they could not be 
represented in the manner proposed, in any other way than by 
means of sensible objects or symbols, which would naturally 
suggest them to the mind. 

Such symbols it was not difficult to discover. For, as the 
Christian Religion is styled, throughout the New Testament, the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ, it was natural and convenient that Ju- 
daism and the Pagan superstition should be represented as two 


* The passages adduced by Eichhorn to prove the existence of this 
opinion may be seen in Wetstein’s note upon Rev. iy. 1. 
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other kingdoms, which were to contend with the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ for the superiority. The idea of an empire, or 
kingdom, could scarcely be expressed by a more significant sym- 
bol than the capital city of an empire—the seat of dominion. 
Judaism, therefore, is symbolically represented in this poem by 
the city of Jerusalem, and Paganism by the city of Rome ; and 
the decline and abolition of these Religions is exhibited, as in 
a theatre, by the destruction of the cities of Jerusalem and 
Rome. This being accomplished, the Christian Religion might 
reign without opposition in this world, until the heavenly king- 
dom of Jesus Christ should commence at his return, at the end 
of the world ; that is, until a new seat of empire, the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, should be manifested. 

The drama is accordingly divided into three Acts. 

In the first act, the destruction of Jerusalem, emblematic of 
the abolition of Judaism, is represented. In the second, Rome, 
the symbol of Idolatry or Paganism, is overthrown. In the 
third, the Heavenly Jerusalem, the seat of the Messiah’s king- 
dom, and the symbol of the happiness of a future life, is ex- 
hibited.* 

The drama is not supposed to commence at the beginning of 
the Apocalypse. A vision is prefixed for the purpose of supply- 
ing an occasion for describing the drama; in which vision 
the author is commanded by Jesus Christ to send an account of 
what he should see to the churches of Asia. This vision occu- 
pies the place of a prologue. 


* Eichhorn undertakes to give the reasons why the drama was not divided 
into four Acts, as the subject seemed to require; or why the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ in this world was not represented in a separate Act, as well as his 
kingdom in Heaven. There was no fourth city, in addition to the cities 
Jerusalem, Rome, and the New Jerusalem, which was suitable for a sym- 
bol. Consequently the author of the Apocalypse must either omit to re- 
present the earthly kingdom of Christ, that is, the flourishing state of 
Christianity in this world, in a separate Act, or reject the use of cities as 
symbols; which he did not feel at liberty to do, because the use of the 
city of Jerusalem as an emblem of Judaism, and of the New or Heavenly 
Jerusalem, as a symbol of the happiness of a future life, was so common 
amongst the Jews, that nothing could serve better to guide the Jewish con- 
verts through the mysteries of his drama, than such a use of these cities, 
Eichhorn also observes, that if the reign of Christianity on earth, after the 
abolition of Paganism, had been represented in a separate Act, the laws 
of the drama would have required the author to represent the correspond- 
ing weak and feeble condition of Christianity after the abolition of Juda- 
ism, in a separate Act; and then five cities would have been necessary ; 
which were more than he could easily find. It was therefore necessary 
for the author to determine upon three Acts, and te manage his subject so 


as to give a concise description of the condition of Christianity, at the 
close of the first and second. 
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The prologue, comprehending the three first chapters, con- 
tains the author’s salutation to the seven churches of Asia, 
(chapter i, 4—8.) an account of the time and place in which he 
was ordered to commit to writing the visions which he saw, 
(chapter i. 8—20) and seven letters, written to the seven church- 
es of Asia, exciting them to the duties of piety and virtue, and 
to firmness and perseverance in the profession of their religion. 
(Chapter ii. 1. to iii, 22.) 

With the fourth chaper the drama itself commences. Here 
the scene opens. The Almighty is represented as seated on a 
splendid throne, in a court decorated in the style of Asiatic, 
and especially of Persian magnificence, holding in his hand a 
book sealed with seven seals, the volume of the divine decrees. 
No one in heaven, earth or under the earth, is found capable of 
opening the book, until Christ, in the form of a Lamb, approach- 
es the throne, takes the book from the right hand of God, and 
proceeds to unloose the seals. (chapter iv. 1.—v.14.) 

When the first four seals are opened, four emblems denoting a 
Conqueror, followed by War, Famine and Pestilence, appear on 
the stage. (Chapter vi. 1-8.) No particular conqueror, war, fam- 
ine, or pestilence, are supposed to be designated. The design of 
the four emblems, is merely to suggest to the mind of the specta- 
tor a lively idea of great national calamity, as being the subject 
of the volume. 

When the fifth’seal is opened, the voice of martyred Christians 
is beard calling aloud for vengeance on their persecutors and 
murderers ; by which it is made to appear, that the contents 
of the fatal volume relate to the enemies of Christianity. (ch. 
vi. 9—11.) 

On the opening of the sixth seal, still more striking and dread- 
ful emblems are exhibited of the calamities and ruin which were 
to fall upon the enemies of the Christian name. (vi. 12—17.) 
An exode follows, in which it is declared that the faithful follow- 
ers of Christ, whether Jewish or Gentile converts, have no rea- 
son to be alarmed on account of the calamities threatened by the 
preceding omens. (ch. vii.) The first eight verses of this chap- 
ter are supposed to relate to Jewish, the remainder to Gentile, 
converts. 

On the opening of the seventh seal, a sudden and silent 
horror pervades the inhabitants of Heaven. The cause imme- 
diately appears. Seven angels standing before God, receive 
seven trumpets, so as to become the heralds of war and deso- 
lation; and prepare to execute their commission, (ch. viii. 1, 2.) 
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An exode follows, in which the prayers of christians are pre- 
sented to God by an angel, who also fills a censer with fire 
from the altar in heaven and flings it upon the earth; the de- 
sign of which actions is to intimate that the miseries of chris- 
tians will soon be at an end; and that vengeance will very soon 
overtake their enemies, (ch. ville 3—5.) 

That portion of the drama which has been described, extend- 
ing from the beginning of the fourth to the fifth verse of the 
eighth chapter, is called the prolusion. 

The first act in the drama then begins, and extends from the 
fifth verse of the eighth chapter, to the end of the twelfth. 
In this act, the calamities which have been shadowed out in 
the prolusion, are represented as relating to the Jewish na- 
tion. Jerusalem is destroyed, or, Judaism is overcome by Chris- 
tianity. 

The angels, who have just received the seven trumpets, be- 
gin to fulfil their office ; viz. to announce the calamities about 
to be inflicted upon Jerusalem. At the sound of the first four 
trumpets, evils of every description are represented by appro- 
priate symbols as descending upon the land. (ch. viii. 6—12.) 
No particular evils are supposed to be intended by the various 
emblems exhibited, which are, for the most part, plagues simi- 
Jar to those, which once laid waste the land of Egypt; but all 
of them combined are designed to present a vivid image of 
great national calamity. ‘The particular kind of evils to be in- 
tlicted, or in other words, the means by which this general na- 
tional calamity was to be effected, it was the office of the three 
last of the seven angels to declare. 

The exhibition of these symbols of general national calamity 
is followed by an exode, in which an angel is represented, 
flying through the midst of heaven, proclaiming woe! woe! 
woe! to the inhabitants of the land, by reason of the three 
remaining trumpets which were to sound. (ch. viii. 13.) 

When the fifth angel sounds his trumpet, a band of horrid 
locusts is seen rising out of the earth, emblematical of the plun- 
dering and seditious armies of the Jews themselves, by which, 
as is well known, Jerusalem was not less distressed than by ex- 
ternal enemies, (ch. ix. 1—12.) The sixth trumpet summons 
to the view an immense army of werriors, representing the 
Romans, rushing into Judea, and taking possession of the coun- 
try. (ix. 13—21.) 

After this scene an exode is introduced, in which it is de- 
clared, that the promises of deliverance made by God to the 
faithful shall be immediately fulfilled. A mighty angel, having 
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in his hand a book open, ‘swears by him that liveth forever, 
that there should be no longer delay ;’* but that when the sev- 
enth angel should sound his trumpet, ‘the mystery of God’ 
i.e. the design of God, hitherto unknown, respecting the de- 
liverance of the Christians from the oppression of the Jews, 
should be accomplished. John is commanded to take the lit- 
tle book, containing the divine purposes relating to this subject, 
and to eat it up, i. e. to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
its contents, so as to be able to communicate them to others. 
(ch. x. I—11.) 

A second exode is introduced for the purpese of designat- 
ing more particularly the city which was to be destroyed, viz. 
‘the city where our Lord was crucified.? The two witnesses, 
mentioned in this exode, are supposed to be Ananus and Jesus,| 
high priests of the Jews, who made successful exertions to re- 
strain the fury of the zealots during the Jewish war, until they 
were slain by them, on the night when the Idumeans made 
their fatal entrance into the city. The death of these persons 
hastened, as we are informed by Josephus, the destruction of 
Jerusalem.t They are therefore supposed to be introduced 
merely to point out to the Jewish Christians, who were ac- 
quainted with these facts, the city which was to be destroyed. 
The ‘1260 days,’ or, which is the same thing, the 42 months, 
and also, the ‘three days and a half,’ mentioned in this exode, 
Eichhorn supposes to be nothing more than expressions used, 
by poetical licence, to denote an indefinite, or a considerable, 
space of time. (ch. xi. 1—14.) 

At length the seventh angel sounds his trumpet, and Jerusa- 
lem is overthrown by the Romans. (xi. 15—19.) 

The first act now closes with a description of the condition 
of the Christian church, as it may be supposed to have been, 
when it had surmounted the obstacles and difficulties of which 
Judaism was the cause. One of its enemies was vanquished, 
but another formidable one remained. It was weak and feeble, 
and is represented by the symbol of a newborn infant, which 


* Probably the true meaning in this place of the phrase ors xgoves ovx evs 
sort, which in the common version is rendered ‘that there should be 


time no longer.’ Grotius and Wakefield agree with our author as to the 
meaning of the phrase. 


t Eichhorn supposes the Apocalypse to have been written after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. 


| Jos. de bello Jud. lib. 4. ¢. 5. 
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‘a huge red dragon’ viz. ‘that old serpent the devil,’ is 
watching to destroy ; in conformity to a well known Jewish opi- 
nion. But the infant is caught up to heaven; i. e. the church 
is protected by God. 

The wretched condition of the Jews, who were still attach- 
ed to their old religion, is also represented by the symbol of a 
woman, the mother of the child, pursued into a wilderness by 
the dragon above mentioned. ‘The hope, however, is expres- 
sed, that the time would come, when the Jews would embrace 
Christianity and enjoy its advantages ; agreeably to the expec- 
tation of St. Paul, Rom. xi. 26. This hope is supposed to be im- 
plied in the declaration that the woman would be kept in the 
wilderness only 1260 days, i. e. a considerable time. After 
this period, she would come out of the wilderness, and dwell in 
the cultivated and pleasant region, in which christianity was 
flourishing. (ch. xii. 1--17.) 

The second act of the drama now commences, and extends 
from ch. xiii. to ch. xx. 10., in which Rome is destroyed, i. e. 
Paganism is overcome by Christianity. 

In the first place, the gentile superstition, which was to be 
destroyed, is denoted by appropriate symbols. ‘The scene is 
changed from Heaven to earth. Awild beast is seen comin 
out of the sea, having seven heads, and ten horns, and ten dia- 
dems upon his horns, and upon bis heads names of blasphemy, 
denoting Rome, the symbol of idolatry. It receives the power, 
throne, and authority of the dragon or satan, who had been 
thrown down from heaven; (ch. xii. 10.) a circumstance intro- 
duced to mark it as the enemy and persecutor of Christians. 
(ch. xni. 1—10.) 

That Rome was intended to be the symbol of pagan super- 
stition is supposed to be more clearly determined by the scene 
which follows. Another animal, elsewhere called the false pro- 
phet, is seen coming out of the earth, who by his frauds and 
pretended miracles deceives mankind, and reduces them to the 
worship of the monster, that came out of the sea,* i. e. to pre- 
fer idolatry to the worship of the true God. (xiii. 11—18.) 

The exhibition of these monsters is followed by an exode, 
in which the tranquillity and happiness of the worshippers of the 


* Eichhorn adopts that explanation of ‘ the number of the beast’ which is 
mentioned by Irenaeus; according to which the word Aatwyvoc, latin or 
roman, is denoted. The figures of which the Greek Ictters in this word 


— being added together, make the number six hundred and 
sixty six. 
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only true God, are contrasted with the fury and tumults of their 
idolatrous adversaries. (xiv. 1—5.) 

Then follows a series of predictions, or annunciations, of 
the destruction of Rome, as being near at hand. Three angels 
appear, flying through the midst of heaven, of which the first 
predicts desolation or punishment, as being about to be inflict- 
ed——‘ that the hour of God’s judgment was come ;’ the second 
declares its accomplishment-—‘ Fallen, fallen is Babylon, the 
great city ;’ the third intimates to whom the punishment relates, 
viz. the worshippers of idols, * those who worship the beast and 
his image, or receive his mark upon their forehead or their 
hand.’ (xiv. 6—13.) 

The destruction of Rome is again announced by the symbols 
of a harvest, and of a vintage. (xiv. 14—20.) . 

The destruction of the city is yet again represented. Seven 
angels appear, with the seven last plagues; by the successive 
infliction of which Rome would be brought to utter ruin. (xv. 1.) 
An exode is then introduced, in which it is declared that these 
predicted calamities relate to the idolatrous gentiles. (xv. 2—4.) 
Then the seven angels come forth from the temple in heaven, 
ready to fulfil their office; anda loud voice is heard from the 
temple, commanding them to pour seven vials of the wrath of 
God upon the city. (xv. 6 to xvi. 1.) 

When the first four angels pour out their vials, plagues, de- 
signed to express public calamity generally, are represented, 
(xvi. 2—9.) When the fifth angel pours out his vial, it is made 
evident, that the plagues just exhibited, relate to the extinction 
of idolatry, (xvi. 10, 11.) When the sixth pours out his vial, 
all the obstacles, which might hinder the destruction of Rome, 
are removed, (xvi. 12—16.) When the seventh pours out his 
vial, the ruin of the city is completed. (xvi. 17—21.) 

The representation of the complete destruction of Rome is 
followed by an exode, in which this seat of idolatry is designated 
and described by symbols, more plain and expressive than any 
which had been before used. (ch. xvii.) 

A lament over the fallen city is then introduced, (ch. xvii.) 
andalso a song of triumph over her by the inhabitants of hea- 
ven. (xix. 1—10.) A splendid triumphal procession, remarka- 
ble for its resemblance in many particulars, to a Roman tri- 
umph, is then exhibited, (xix. ii. to xx. 3.) and at length the 

christian religion reigns without opposition. The description 
of the flourishing state of christianity under the image of the 


reign of Christ its founder, closes the second act of the drama. 
(XX. 4—10. ) 
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The third act then commences and extends from the 11th 
verse of the 20th chapter to the 5th of the 22nd. In this act 
the New Jerusalem is represented, descending from heaven, 1. e. 
the happiness of the future life is described. 

The scene is first prepared,—the dead are raised, and 
assembled before the throne of God. ‘The books are opened, 
and they are judged. The good are enrolled as citizens of 
the kingdom of heaven. (ch. xx. 11—14.) Then the New Je- 
rusalem, the seat of the Messiah’s empire, and the symbol of 
the happiness of the future life, is represented as ‘ coming down 
from God out of heaven.’ A full and glowing description of 
this abode of the blessed closes the third act of the drama. (ch. 
xx. 15. to xxi. 5.) 

The poem ends with an epilogue; in which an angel de- 
clares the words of the book to be ‘ true and faithful,’ pronoun- 
ces a blessing on those, who should keep the words of the pro- 
phecy of the book; and commands John not to seal them up, 
because the time of their fulfilment ‘was at hand.’* (xxii. 6— 
11.) Jesus Christ confirms the words of the angel; (xxii. 12— 
16.) and John gives an impressive caution to all readers against 
any alteration of his book, whether by enlarging or abridging 
its contents, and expresses an eager desire for the coming of 
Jesus Christ. (ch. xxii. 17—21.) 

That part of our author’s theory, which makes the cities of 
Jerusalem and Rome to be only symbols of Judaism and Pa- 
ganism, as it constitutes the most important, and also, in my 
opinion, the most vulnerable feature of the system, shall have 
the protection of the arguments which he has urged im its sup- 
port. 

That the author of the apocalypse did not mean to represent 
the destruction of cities in the proper sense, our author sup- 
poses to be evident from the closing part of the drama. In the 
third act, the New or Heavenly Jerusalem cannot be supposed 
to denote a city inthe propersense; but must be considered a 
symbol of the happiness of the future life. But it would be in- 
congruous, and inconsistent with the ease and ingenuity and 
success with which the author of the apocalypse has laboured 


* A circumstance well worth the consideration of such as suppose that 
any predictions in this book relate to events stil! future; or to events of 
late occurrence. See also, ch. i. 1—3. What should we think of an as- 
tronomer, who having calculated an eclipse of the sun, or the return ofa 
comet, should tell us, that the ‘ time of its appearance was at hand,’ er that 
it would appear ‘shortly,’ meaning thereby sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, 
nineteen, or we know not how many hundred years? 
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to make the different parts of the drama correspend to each 
other, that one of the three cities represented shouid be used 
ina symbolic, and the other two in a proper, or literal sense. 
If, therefore, the New Jerusalem be allowed to be a symbol, 
the other two cities must be understood in the same manner. 

What the symbolical meaning of the cities is, supposing it de- 
termined that they are symbols, our author supposed to be in- 
dicated with equal plainness. Immediately after the destruac- 
tion of Rome the millenial kingdom of Christ begins. Now as 
it is plain that our Saviour never claimed, nor his apostles ex- 
pected a temporal or civil kingdom, but only a moral or spiri- 
tual one—the empire of his religion over the minds and hearts 
of men, what could have been intended, asks our author, by 
the destruction of Rome, but the downfal or removal of that 
which opposed and hindered the moral influence of Christianity 
upon the mind, and its progress in the world, viz. the Gentile 
superstition or Paganism. 

The same argument is used to shew that Judaism is denoted 
by the city of Jerusalem, as it was that which opposed and hin- 
dered the reception of Christian Religion amongst the Jews. 
This is confirmed by the manner in which christianity i is de- 
scribed after the destruction of Jerusalem ch. xii. For, when 
Judaism only was abolished, the diffusion of Christianity was, 
indeed, increased; but was still very limited, compared with 
the wider and more extensive spread of it, in consequence of 
the downfal of Paganism. 

Our author suggests another consideration to shew that the 
city of Jerusalem was designed to be emblematical of Judaism. 
Just before the destruction of the city was to be represented, 
John js ordered ‘to measure the temple and the altar,’ but to 
omit to measure the outer court with its buildings, which were 
‘to be trampled upon by the gentiles.’ (ch. xi. 1, 2.) This 
commanded, says our author, intimates that the temple and the 
altar would be preserved; whilst the outer court would be 
given to destruction with the rest of the city. Now the tem- 
ple in the proper sense—the material temple—was not pre- 
served, when Jerusalem was made désolate. It must there- 
fore, be supposed to have a symbolical meaning ; and it is very 
obvious what this is. The temple, and the outer court are 
emblematical of the whole Jewish Religion ; the former denoting 
its pure and spiritual part—its doctrines concerning the unity 
and perfections of God &c. the latter, its numerous rites and 
ceremonies. Now the doctrines concerning the unity and 
perfections of God were, it is well known, incorporated into the 
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christian system; whilst the rites and ceremonies were con- 
sidered unworthy of preservation. If, then, we are compelled 
to consider the temple the symbol of the spiritual part of the 
Jewish Religion, consistency requires that we should understand 
other parts of the drama in the same symbolicai sense. 

That Rome was intended to be a symbol of Paganism is evi- 
dent, in the judgment of ourauthor, from the following conside- 
ration. Rome or the Roman empire was exhibited, as we have 
seen, under the imaye of a sea monster, having names of blas- 
phemy inscribed on his heads, and was assisted by a false pro- 
phet, who deceived the inhabitants of the earth, and persuaded 
them to worship the beast, by an imposing display of pretended 
miracles. 

Now Rome, or the Roman empire in the proper sense, never 
made use of pretended miracles for the purposes of imposition 
upon mankind ; but Paganism might very properly be represent- 
ed as deriving its support from pretended miracles by false pro- 
phets, as the true religion was introduced and extended by 
real miracles performed by true prophets. Since, therefore, an 
empire supported by false prophets is represented as destroyed, 
a spiritual or religious empire i. e. Paganism, and not a civil one, 
must have been intended. 

Our author observes, moreover, that his arguments are 
strengthened by the facility and propriety of his mode of inter- 
pretation when applied to those parts of the Apocalypse, from 
which no plain and good meaning can be extracted, upon any 
other views of its character and design. 

Eichhorn has also written a good deal with a view to illus- 
trate the literary merit of the Apocalypse, and to shew the au- 
thor to have been a man of genius, taste, and learning. But it 
is not my purpose to state what he has said on this point. 


ON THE UNION BETWEEN THE FATHER AND THE SON. 


Ir is allowed by all christians, that our Lord asserts a very inti- 
mate union and relation between God and himself, in the ex- 
pressions, [ and my Father are one ;—I am in the Father, and 
the Father in me ;—and, he that hath seen me, hath seen the Fath- 
er.* J would attempt to answer the inquiry, what is the nature 


* John x. 30. xiv. 10, 9. 
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of this union? [fit be among the secret things of God, then in- 
deed inquiry concerning it is vain. But if the scriptures give 
us any light upon the subject, itis our duty to avail ourselves of it. 

First, then, let us distinctly understand in what respects our 
Lord and the Father are not one. ‘To believe aright in Christ 
is to believe all, and no more than, he teaches of himself, or his 
apostles teach of him; and it is to believe as well what he teach- 
es of God, as of himself. It should be observed and understood 
therefore, first, that our Lord and the Father are not one 
person. 

A person is an intelligent being. To say that our Lord and 
the Father are one person, is therefore to say that they are one 
intelligent being ; or in other words, that there is no distinction 
between them. ‘This distinction of persons however is not only 
maintained throughout the New Testament, but comparatively 
very few christians have confounded the personality of the Son 
with that ofthe Father. ‘They are as distinct persons, as he that 
sends is distinct from him that is sent; asa Father is distinct from 
his Son; or, as our Lord was himself a distinct person from his 
Apostles. Confound this distinction, and you lose the Son of God. 
Jesus Christ is then but a name ; and all our associations with 
the terms Mediator, Intercessor, and Advocate, come to nought. 

Secondly, as our Lord and the Father are distinct in person, 
so are they also in essence, or nature. ‘Two persons may have a 
semilur, but cannot have the same nature. The Father is self- 
existent. But our Lord no where intimates his own self-exis- 
tence. The Father has, im himself, all power, wisdom, holiness 
and goodness. But our Lord teaches us of his own power, that 
it was given to him; of his own wisdom, that he spoke the words 
of God ; of his own holiness and goodness, that he was sanctified, 
or made holy, and sent by the Father to do all that work of mer- 
cy for which he came into the world. If, in him dwelt the 
Fulness of the Godhead bodily, it was because it pleased the Fath- 
er that in him should ali fulness dwell. ‘Thus are our Lord and 
the Father distinct in nature; and all the offices in which our 
religion teaches us to contemplate him in heaven, represent him 
to us as not less subordinate to the Father, than his own constant 
expressions concerning himself while he was upon the earth. 

We recur to the expressions, [ and my Father are one. And 
to understand them, it is necessary to observe that, in the lan- 
guage spoken by our Lord, and in which the gospels were writ- 
ten, the word one is expressed by three different words, one of 
which is in the masculine gender, another in the feminine, and 
the third in the neuter; and that one or other of these words is 
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used, as the object to which it is to be applied may require. I 
need only to add, that the word one, here used by our Lord, ts 
in the neuter gender ; that it means one thing ; and that it should 
so have been translated. When one came running to our Lord, 
and kneeled to him, and asked him, ‘Good master, what shall | do 
that I may inherit eternal life? Jesus answered bim, why call- 
est thou me good? ‘There is none good but one,—that is, God.’ 
Here the word one is in the masculine gender, and refers imme- 
diately to God, as the supreme and original good. And it is in 
the original an entirely distinct word from that, which was used 
in the expressions, J and my Father are one. ad our Lord 
intended to assert that he and the Father were one person, no- 
thing could have been easier than to have done it. Nothing 
more would have been necessary, than to have used the word 
one in the masculine gender. From the influence of habit and 
of association, a reluctance may be felt in admitting the expres- 
sion, and my Father are one thing. But this in truth was our 
Lord’s actual expression ; and that we may obtain his meaning, 
it is indispensable that we attend to his words. 

How then was our Lord one thing withthe Father? Let us 
attend to the connexion in which these words were spoken. 

We are told that the Jews came round about Jesus, and said 
unto him, ‘ how long dost thou make us to doubt? If thou be 
the Christ, tell us plainly.’ He answered them, referring to a 
former occasion, ‘| told you, and ye believed not. The works 
that I do,”—the miracles that | perform—‘ in my Father’s name, 
they bear witness of me. But ye believe not, because ye are 
not of my sheep.’ In other words, ‘ ye believe not, because ye 
have not the simplicity, the integrity, and the teacheableness, 
which alone can qualify you to weigh evidence, and to obtain 
truth.’ And having thus exposed to them the causes of their 
disbelief, and of their resistance of his authority, he expressed to 
them unequivocally the great object of his office as Messiah, and 
the certainty of its accomplishment. ‘ My sheep hear my voice, 
and I know them, and they follow me ; and I give unto them 
eternal life; and they will never perish; neither will any man 
pluck them out of my hand. My Father, who gave them me, is 
greater than all; and no man is able to pluck them out of my 
Father’s hand. Iand my Father are one THING.’ And in thus 
saying that he and his Father were one thing, did he assert any 
thing more, than that the Father was one with him in the promise 
of eternal life to his disciples ; and in the security they possessed 
of the fulfilment of this promise? The Jews indeed accused him 
of blasphemy, and of making himself God. Butthey neither did, 
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nor could misunderstand, however they might pervert his mean- 
ing. Itis only necessary to examine these words in their con- 
nexion, to be convinced that they will bear no other interpreta- 
tion. 

We learn in the 5th chapter of John, that when Jesus had 
healed a man who, ‘had an infirmity thirty and eight years, the 
Jews sought to slay him, because he had done this on the sab- 
bath day.’ In vindication of himself he said only, ‘my Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.’ ‘ Therefore,’ we are told, ‘the 
Jews sought the more to kill him.’ They accuse him of the double 
crime of breaking the sabbath, and of making himself equal with 
God. But did our Lord, by thus calling God his Father, assume 
equality with God? Could he, in language more simple, or ap- 
parently more inoffensive, have directed the attention of these 
Jews to the authority by which he acted? ‘ My Father, on every 
sabbath, is doing acts of mercy ; and may not J, on this day, do 
them likewise ?? This is the whole import of his expressions. 
To men of ingenuousness, and of simplicity of heart, these words 
could have implied only, that he acted by the immediate authority 
of God. Jesus however condescends to correct their miscon- 
struction of his words. He immediately replied to them, ‘ verily, 
verily, | say unto you, the son can do nothing of himself; but 
what he seeth the Father do. For what things soever he doeth, 
these doeth the Son likewise. For the Father loveth the Son, 
and sheweth him all things that himself doeth ; and he will shew 
him greater works than these, that ye may marvel.’ 

Our Lord then was one thing with the Father, in the authority 
which he assumed. He spake in the name of God; and he pro- 
fessed also tospeak the words, and to do the works of God. And 
he proved that he had this authority, by miracles that no man 
could have done, except God had been with him. He was one 
also with the Father in design. This he shewed particularly in 
his precepts, and in his doctrine. Jt was God’s design, that men 
should more perfectly know his will; that sinners should be 
brought to repentance ; that forgiveness and eternal life should 
be offered to men. Jesus was, emphatically, the messenger 
and agent of this great design. By what he taught and suf- 
fered, he became the author of eternal salvation to all that obey 
him. Thus demonstrating his authority to act in the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose so worthy of God, 1s he not most fully justified 
in the expression / and my Father are one thing ? 

That this is the actual, and the whole import of these words, 
will be still more obvious, if you will bestow a moment’s attention 
upon those that immediately follow it. The Jews took up stones 
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to stonehim. They accuse him of making himselfGod. It was 
a charge which he might well have passed in silence. But he 
appeals to their own scriptures. /s it not written in your law, 
I said ye are gods? It is so written in the 82d Psalm, where 
God says of magistrates, I have said ye are gods and all of you 
children of the Most High. And again, in Exodus, thou shalt 
nol revile the gods,—that is, the magistrates,—nor curse the 
ruler of thy people. And yet again, says God to Moses con- 
cerning Aaron, he shall be thy spokesman unto the people; and 
he shall be, even he shall be to thee instead of a mouth, and thou 
shalt be to him instead of God.—If magistrates, then, are called 
gods ; and if Moses was appointed by Jehovah to be instead of 
God to Aaron; say ye of him whom the Father hath sanctified, 
and hath sent into the world, thou blasphemest, because I said, I 
am THE son oF GoD? Jf I donot the works of my Father, believe 
not. ‘This reasoning seems to be as conclusive, as any reasoning 
of the kind can be. And it illustrates, I think, the whole mean- 
ing, as distinctly as it proves the truth of the expressions, / and 
my Father are one thing. 

But we may well advance yet one step further in this 
illustration. You will find in the old Testament, that an- 
gels, when sent on particular embassies from God, were 
called God, and were considered as one thing with God; as 
an ambassador among men is considered, in the country to 
which he is sent, as one thing with the government, or the so- 
vereign that sent him. ‘They were so considered, because they 
acted by the authority, and executed the designs of God. In the 
18th of Genesis we read of three men, who conversed with Abra- 
ham in the plains of Mamre. And not only is it said on this oc- 
casion, that THE LoRD appeared to Abraham, but also, that THE 
LorD said, shall [hide from Abraham the thing that Ido? Read 
this chapter, and say if you have any doubt whether he who is 
here called the Lord, was indeed any other than the angel, or 
an angel of the Lord ?—And when Jacob went from Beersheba 
toward Haran, in the way he laiddown to sleep. And he dream- 
ed; and lo, a ladder set upon the earth, and the top of it reached 
to heaven. And behold, the angels of God ascended and de- 
scended on it. And behold, THE Lorn stood above it, and said, 
fam THE GOD OF THY FATHER, AND THE GOD OF ISAAC ; and thy 
seed shall be as the dust of the earth. And Jacob took the stone 
that he had put for his pillow, and set it up for a pillar, and pour- 
ed oil upon it. This is in the 28th of Genesis. And in the 31st 
chapter, Jacob says, and THE ANGEL OF THE LORD spake unto me 
in a dream, saying, 1AM THE GOD OF BETHEL where thou anoint- 
edst the pillar. And, to cite but one other similar example, we 
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read in the 3d of Exodus, that the angel of the Lord appeared to 
Moses, in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush. And this an- 
gel said to Moses, / am the God of thy Fathers ; the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the Ged of Jacob. And Moses hid 
his face, for he was afraid to look upon God.—-These angels 
were appointed to particular services; and in these services, 
they were representatives of God. As therefore they acted 
directly by his authority, and in execution of his designs, they 
were also called by the name of God. And surely, for the same 
reasons, and in a far higher sense, might our blessed Lord say, 
Tand my Father are one thing. : 

We add one other illustration; and if satisfaction were want- 

ing on the subject, it seems to be impossible that this should not 

ive it. 

. In the very remarkable prayer recorded in the 17th of John, 
Jesus said, Neither pray I for these alone,—my apostles—but for 
them also which shall believe on me through their word ; that they 
all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and J in thee, that 
they may be ONE IN US ; that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me. And the glory which thou gavest me, [have given them; 
that they may be ONE, EVEN AS WE ARE ONE. ‘The word one is 
here neuter, and as in the expressions, | and my Father are one, 
it signifies one thing.—-This prayer was offered to God for us ;-- 
for all christians in succeeding times. Our Lord prayed that we 
might be one in. himself and the Father, as he and the Father 
were one. And are we not one with our Lord, if we do his wid ; 
and thus execute, to the extent of our power, the great and glo- 
rious designs of his religion concerning us ? 

Jesus received his authority from God. The words of Jesus 
were therefore the words of God. And the works of Jesus, in 
proof of this authority, were the works of God. And when he 
sent out his apostles, he invested them with authority like his own, 
They were to execute his will. And in the duties of their office, 
they were one with him, as he was one with the Father. Hence 
he said tothem, He that heareth you, heareth me ; He that despiseth 
you, despiseth me; and he that despiseth me, despiseth him that 
sent me.—To language so simple, it would be useless to add any 
comment. 

We are not greatly surprised, that the Jews should have ac- 
cused our Lord of assuming equality with God, or of assuming to 
be God; because, in almost every possible manner, they abused 
his language, deriving from it the most unjustifiable inferen- 
ces, that they might either accuse him of sedition to the Roman 
government, or of blasphemy to the people. But it is indeed 
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very wonderful that, distinctly and fully as he has denied the 
charge; and repeatedly and explicitly as he has asserted, that 
he was sent by God; that he could do nothing of himself ; and 
that all power was given to him; distinctly as he has said, my 
Father is greater thanI; and constantly as he called himself, 
either the son of God or the son of man; directly as he taught 
his disciples to pray to God in his name; frequently as he 
prayed with them to God; and unequivocal as was his language 
to them, ‘I ascend to my Father, and to your Father, to my 
God, and to your God ;’ with all these, and far more nume- 
rous evidences, contained in his ewn teaching, of his subor- 
dination to the Father, and dependence on him, it is indeed 
very surprising that so many christians should still assert his 
equality with God. 

Other observations on this subject we will submit to our rea- 
ders in the next number. 


THOUGHTS ON THE ESSENTIALS OF RELIGION. 


* 


Ir is always of great importance to distinguish between what 
concerns us and what does not, even in the most common busi- 
ness of life. We shall else be in danger of neglecting our own 
proper employments, and involving ourselves in needless re- 
sponsibility without praise or thanks. There is enough to 
engage us that really belongs to us and has claims on our dili- 
gence. No one who is faithful will find his time too long for 
his work. The attention that would be accurate must be undivid- 
ed. ‘The endeavours that would be effectual must be cumbered 
with no superfluous weight. The same is true of all the objects 
of thought and examination that can be presented to the mind. 
The first exercise of the judgment must be to separate from 
them carefully whatever has been unnecessarily or improperly 
connected with them; whatever is adventitious or mistaken or 
of no regard. They should be set before us in their simplest 
state, and expressed in their plainest terms. Any thing that is 
permitted to adhere to them, which yet makes no part of them, 
will tend to embarrassment and error. Is it otherwise when 
religion is the subject of inquiry? It is one, which is of the 


highest personal interest. It involves truths, on which all are 
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to meditate, commandments which all are to obey, means and 
assurances which are of no partial application. Men should 
therefore bring to it discriminating minds, that they may have 
clear views of it, and not perplex it with questions that have 
no necessary connexion with it; that they may discern what it 
is, and what itis not; what it insists on, and what it leaves ; 
where it gives information, and where it is silent. They are 
thus to learn what is to be received on its authority, attending 
to what it directs, and to nothing more. ‘They will not then, 
on the one hand, follow opinions merely because they are preva- 
lent; nor, on the other, neglect the whole subject, because some 
things affirmed of it are irrational, and some that seem contain- 
ed in it are hard to be understood. A few thoughts will be of- 
fered in this paper, designed to show the points of discrimina- 
tion which are most important to be kept in view. 

We should distinguish between what is certain, and what ts 
uncertain. It is with the first that we are chiefly concerned ; 
while the other must be set apart and considered in a different 
light entirely. Whatever is most valuable, whatever is needed 
for security, direction and solace, is plain. ‘There is no room 
for doubt as to the way of obedience and its reward: and it 
cannot be supposed that God has made the well-being of any 
one to depend on what is ambiguous, so that he cannot pene- 
trate it, or remote and abstruse, so that he can attain it with 
difficulty if at all. In nature about us, what is requisite for our 
support and comfort is precisely that, with which creation is 
full: the earth abounds with springs of water; and heat, the 
all-bounteous element, pervades the universe. So it is with 
those truths which are the sustenance of the moral life. They 
are within the reach of all. They come to the aid of every one 
who will seek them. The glow of devotion may be elicited 
from all the works of God’s hands, and the fountains of salva- 
tion are perennial in his appointments and his word. Religion 
was not given to exercise the acuteness of the ingenious, or 
the laborious studies of the secluded, or the zeal of the con- 
trovertist. It does not address itself to the few inquisitive who 
are eager, aud the unoccupied who are at leisure, to pursue 
deep researches: but to the ignorant, the poor, the weak, the 
busy, those who have few means of knowledge and little time 
for meditation. Its appeal is te mankind as they are ;—of or- 
dinary capacities, of limited opportunities, driven to toil, and 
immersed in cares. ‘To be adapted to the condition and wants 
of such a race, its declarations must be clear, and its benefits 
offered on terms with which all ean comply. The way of re- 
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demption must be such a one as the prophet describes,—in 
which the simple shall not err. When Christ entered on his 
ministry, he did not call round him the men of learning and 
of rank. His disciples were not sought from among the elders, the 
rabbis, or the priests. ‘The toll-gatherer was summoned from 
‘ithe receipt of custom ;’? and the poor fishermen at ‘Tiberias 
left only their nets, when they left all, to follow him. There 
were no studied refinements, no abstract speculations, no mys- 
tical doctrines to be wrought into artificial systems, contained in 
that direct and powerful teaching of his, which was to renovate 
the world. He did not dispute against the theories of an empty 
philosophy, nor even against the superstitions of the vulgar, 
except so far as the immediate object of his mission was con- : 
cerned. The multitude whom he instructed, the sinners whom 
he called to repentance, the publicans who received him to 
their hospitality, the women who ministered to him with such 
humble affection, and the twelve whom he had chosen to ac- 
company him, would have but ill understood the subtile meta- 
physics and captious distinctions and mysterious tenets, which 
have since taken the name of Christianity : yet we cannot sup- 
pose that the lessons which they received, simple as they were, 
were not fully adequate to their spiritual needs. Religion 
is alight, and not meant therefore to be hidden ; and to revela- 
tion we can surely be indebted for nothing but for what it 
manifestly reveals. 

We should distinguish what is intrinsic in our faith from what 
is only accidental to it. Much will then be found to fall away 
from our conceptions of it, which had made them before vague 
and confused. Some persons are prevented from giving it the 
thought which it requires, by the apprehension that it is a very 
complicated theme, embracing a great variety of remote par- 
ticulars, and including much which they are little disposed to 
search out and might be unable to admit. They perceive that 
there are a great many questions and controversies relating to 
it. They hear many things asserted as belonging to religious 
belief, to which they cannet assent; and to religious practice, 
which they cannot approve. They have great doubts on points 
where they cannot escape from doubt; and are made uneasy 
perhaps at a scepticism, which they would find it a long labour 
to learn away. But what is it on which they are thus scep- 
tical? Is it the being of God, or his righteous government 
of the world, or his care for his creatures, or the conditions of 
acceptance forever the same, or the revelation of immortality ’ 
Then indeed they might well fear; being without a founda- 
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tion on earth ora hold on heaven; with despair at the grave 
and darkness on the way thither. Butif it is otherwise with 
them, and their confidence is in these respects firm, let them 
be of good courage. Their doubts overspread nothing which 
it is indispensable to preserve unclouded; nothing surely, on 
which they may not exert their own reason with all freedom 
aud fearlessness. Our faith should be drawn from our moral 
sentiments and noblest desires; from every thing that is wise 
and holy and happy; from such portions of the volumes of na- 
ture and the scriptures as are simple and obvious and most 
profitable for instruction. It is not a possession to be wrap- 
ped up in the corner of a paragraph, or made dependent on 
doubttul words in a foreign tongue. It is a living voice from 
heaven and the heart; and not like one from the dead grow- 
ing fainter and fainter with the years through which it 
passes. No one needs perplex himself with the traditions 
which are not essential to the word of truth: happy are the 
‘doers’ of the truth itself. 

We should distinguish between the substance of religion and 
its forms. What is its substance? A pure conscience and a 
well-grounded hope. What are its forms? They are as va- 
rious as the situations and fancies of men: but it is the spirit 
that quickeneth. There are forms of outward observances ; 
forms of transmitting what is important to be made known and 
established ; forms of confessions and articles of belief. All 
these are at best but means, and not the end. The bible it- 
self is not religion, but a record from whence we may be assist- 
edto derive it. A man may have its every letter written on 
his memory, yet be growing blinder and harder. Hemay prac- 
tice all the ceremunies of ritual service, yet not have religion. 
He may utter with sincerity the longest creed, that was ever 
devised by the bigotted to exclude the heretical, and be dead 
to piety still. 

The intention of these remarks will not, it is hoped, 
be misconceived. This does not seem to be an age in 
which to complain of forms: and among beings such as we, 
it may be doubted if faith could be maintained in its eflicac 
without them. ‘They are its limbs, though not its life. To 
such as are useful a high place should be assigned, but yet 
their own place. I[t must never be forgotten, that however 
excellent, they are not religion itself, but the aids to it only. 
The modes of paying homage to the Deity are different in the 
different states of society ; but it will always be rendered in one 
or another form of outward expression by those who truly love 
and fear him. It is natural to show by some external acts 
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whatever is much at the heart; and we might well be appre- 
hensive for the existence of what is never seen. The princi- 
ple of devotion unless manifested in some visible shape will be 
likely to escape utterly away. There must be an altar for the 
sacrifice, or the flame will die. We need not, however, be 
disturbed by any differences of method, or by any apparent 
difficulties in the exteriour and letter of the divine communica- 
tions. What are these in comparison with independent, immu- 
table, eternal truths ? 

We should distinguish between the speculative and the prac- 
tical in religion. The difference between these seems very 
manifest ; yet none needs more to be guarded and defined. 
If the former should be represented as unimportant, and 
the other as alone deserving of our regard, the inference 
might seem to be, that what is contemplative and abstract may 
safely be despised, and that nothing is worth attending to but 
what has a direct connexion with temporal interests and active 
concerns. This is the error of but too many; and is very 
far from the disposition that fits them for the reception of 
what is most spiritual in truth and holiest in the sources of con- 
duct. For whence are derived those principles of action which 
are the highest and purest, aud whence do they draw in their 
divine energy, but from contemplation ; from thoughts far above 
the level of common thoughts, pursuits and feelings? The as- 
sertion is just, though liable to exceptions, that opinions enter 
into the materials of character, and that much as a man rea- 
sons he will live: and this is another argument against 
slighting without qualification and indiscriminately what is 
speculative in religious convictions. Further than this: the very 
essentials of any faith that can be named, partake in some de- 
gree of the character now spoken of. Even our views of some 
of the divine attributes may be termed speculative. They re- 
late to what we cannot behold; they require a calmness and 
reach of meditation; they have no instant application to the 
business of the world. The truths that God is infinite and ev- 
erlasting, do not become motives to any of our exertions, nor 
give direction to a single project. But who will say that they 
are without influence and useless? By speculations, then, are 
meant doctrines that have no connexion with moral worth; 
that produce no advantage if received, and if rejected, or never 
thought of, occasion no want. With such it will be wise not 
to burthen a religious belief, which accomplishes its whole de- 
sign by rendering men obedient and confiding. Yet even here 
is room for dispute ; for it is impossible to define precisely 
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the limits at which opinions cease to be practical. ‘The most 
abstruse theories and the wildest imaginations have been re- 
commended by those who hold to them, on the plea of their 
tendency to promote virtue. Theological partisans are gene- 
rally heard to extol their peculiarities as most salutary in their 
moral consequences; as if men were not kept together in 
brotherhood, duty and hope, by the things in which all agree, 
but by those in which each differs from the rest. The mate- 
rialist and the necessarian frequently boast of their metaphysi- 
cal systems as important to the cause of goodness among men : 

and they who maintain the strange doctrine of a division which 
is not a division in the nature of the Deity, continually charge 
their opponents with forsaking the very foundation of a holy 
life. ‘To set apart therefore any dogma, as having nothing to 
do with an upright practice, would be to draw from them at 
once opposition and a denial. ‘The very antinomian will con- 
tend that he alone magnifies the divine law. They who reject 
all belief in a final retribution, will aver that they are thus op- 
posing a pernicious error. Nothingistoo mean or monstrous 
in superstition to blush at making pretensions to utility. It 
may be questioned whether the most shameless parts of the 
mysticism of Swedenborg would not be vindicated by many, as 
highly conducive to the spiritual comfort and purity of the initia- 
ted. Still, the point of discrimination here proposed does not 
lose its importance ; and each must determine for himself where 
it is to be fixed. Every one knows best what he himself needs 
for his governance, encouragement, trust, and instruction 1n right- 
eousness: and he has a right, and he ought, to look with indiffer- 
ence on any propositions, which he considers empty of improve- 
ment,as on ‘ clouds without water, carried about of—winds.’ 


ORTHODOX DENUNCIATIONS. 


Ir has been suggested, that it may be useful to remind the pub- 
lic of the denunciations poured out upon the Hopkinsians a few 
years since by the Calvinists of New-York. At this moment, 
when the orthodox are opening all their batteries of assault in 
every quarter, for the destruction of Unitarians ; it is instructive 
and comforting to observe, that the cause is not so much the 
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irreligion and heresy of those whom they assail, as the exciusive 
and narrow spirit of their own system :—which is rendered very 
evident by the fact, that anathemas of as great violence and bit- 
terness are uttered against those who vary least from their stand- 
ard as against those who vary most. Our object is, by the ex- 
tracts we shall make, to show this fact, and leave our readers to 
draw their own inferences. 

Ely’s “Contrast between Hopkinsianism and Calvinism,” was 
published in 1811. The object of this publication was to prevent 
Hopkinsians from obtaining places in the Presbyterian Church. 
“ When any individaal,” it is said “ is admitted to the Presby- 
terian church in the United States, he either professes or tacit] 
consents sincerely ‘to receive and adopt the Confession of Faith 
of this church, as containing the system of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptures.’ It has been proved in the preceding pages, 
that the system of Hopkinsianism is repugnant to this Confession 
of Faith. This conclusion therefore irresistibly follows, that no 
person, who is fully conceived of the truth of this system, or who 
is nota Calvinist in sentiment, can conscientiously unite him- 
self to the Presbyterian church, by assent to its Confession of 
Faith.” | 

“It is a just conclusion also, that persons, who are known to 
profess doctrines utterly repugnant to these standards, cannot 
with propriety be received by the rulers of these ecclesiastical 
societies. Jo admit any one, who is known to be a Hopkinsian, 
is nothing less than connivance at a false profession.” 

“ The Presbyterian church should take warning ; for a family 
or city, divided against itself, cannot stand.” 

The Contrast, p. 279, speaking of some Calvinistic platforms, 
says—* The Hopkinsians, Sabellians, Arians, and Socinians, can- 
not be expected to like them.”——- Any person, who maintains 
either of these heresies, has departed from the faith of the pious 
fathers of New-England.”’ 


The work written with this design, was pushed into circulation 
and recommended by various letters from the most distinguished 
men in the Presbyterian Church, who hoped to crush Hopkin- 
sianism by the strong attack. We recommend that our readers 
should refresh their recollection of these letters ; and remember 
that all these missiles of hard names and anathemas were aimed 
against Dr. Gardiner Spring, then lately settled in New-York,— 
who, when they had fallen harmless at his feet, gathered them 
up, and hurled them, in a similar spirit, at certain other heretics 
of New-England. 
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* Dear Sir, ‘© Princeton, Oct. 5th, 1811. 

‘I mast ask your pardon for so long delaying the expression 
of my thanks, for your useful assortment of the religious errors 
and absurdities of certain writers in our country, who have gain- 
eda reputation, far beyond what nonsense and impiety should 
acquire for a divine. These follies appear the more striking, by 
being brought so near together as they are in the Contrast, and 
separated from that farrago of verbiage and tautology with which 
they are encompassed in thé original volumes. The basis of their 
argumentation js the same with that of the necessitarian philoso- 
phers in France and Germany. And | am persuaded that these 
profound divines are preparing the way for a more extensive dif- 
fusion of infidel principles, and even of atheism, in our country. I 
wish your book might be generally and seriously read, and the 
sentunents it exposes duly appreciated. 1 am, with with regard 
and respect, Xc. 


‘“ SAMUEL S. SMITH,” bp. pv. Lt. po. &e. 


* Columbia, New-York, Nov, 19th, 1811. 

“| have read with attention, a great part of a book published 
by the Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, entitled, “ A Contrast.” &e. and 
believe the author has performed a valuable service to the cause 
of religion, and merited the gratitude and support of Christians 
in general, by exhthiting, with perspicuity and ability, a view of 
the novel doctrines lately introduced into some congregations in 
our country, as contrasted with the real doctrines of the Reform- 
ed Church, and the principles of evangelical truth revealed in 
the word of Gop, and hitherto cherished in the hearts of the fol- 
lowers of the Redeemer, in every quarter where his Gospel has 
been preached with simplicity and sincerity. 


“P, WILSON,” ct. p. 


Professor of Languages in Columbia College, and one of 


the Elders of the Igeformed Dutch Church. 
‘In the above ample and just recommendation of the Rev. 
Mr. Ely’s Contrast, | cordially concur. 


“JOHN Mc NIECE,” a. m. 

Pastor of the Irish Presbyterian Church in New-York 

“For years we have consider as highly desirabie to the reli- 
gious public, a work which should make a fair contrast between 
the doctrines of Calvinistic churches, and some prevalent errors 
in theology. Inthe ‘Contrast between Calvinism and Hopkin- 
sianism,’ the author has correctly exhibited, in his Calvinistic 
columns, the Calvinistic doctrines ; and he has arranged, under 
the term Hopkinsianism, certain sentiments, which appear to 
us, not only inconsistent with the standards of the Presbyterian 
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Churches, but also at war with the philos of the human 
mind, with common sense, and with the wend the living Gop. 
Such sentiments, in whatever connexion they may be taught, by 
whatever names they may be recommended, ought to be exposed 
and reprobated in the most decided manner. | 


“* GEORGE FAITOUTE,” a. m. 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Jamaica L. I. and nine others. 

‘The public attention has been lately drawn to what is com- 
monly called, ‘ rue New pivinity;? or, bya name still more 
popular, ‘ Hopxinstanism,’ which professes to improve the re- 
ceived system of Calvinistic doctrine. As truth 1s eternal, and 
the way of salvation but one, the very pretence of great ‘ im- 
provements’ in the body of Christian theology, is a legitimate 
cause of suspicion, and ought to put Christians on their guard. For 
the ‘new light’ which men are apt to boast, not unfrequently proves 
to be merely a new edition of old darkness. ‘The first approaches 
of Error, silent, subtle, and insidious, rarely excite alarm; and 
when her progress is felt, her power has become great, and may 
be fatal. Therefore, they, who, are ‘set for the defence of the 
Gospel,’ ought to watch her steps, expose her designs, and not wait 
till, of her own accord, she throw off her mask. This is, pre-em- 
inently their duty, at the present hour, in the city of New-York. 
No place on the continent has been so long happy in doctrinal 
concord among all denominations termed evangelical. This, their 
auspicious unity, has been recently invaded; and invaded by no 
other means than the introduction of ‘ Hopkinsian’ principles, or 
what are generally recognised as such. It is, therefore, of im- 
portance, that Christians should know what these principles are, 
and how far they agree or disagree with the ‘faith once deliver- 
ed to the saints.? Their inquiries will be facilitated by the pe- 
rusal of a short work, entitled, ‘ A Contrast between Calvinism 
and Hopkinsianism,” by the Rev. Ezra Stites Ey. The author 
has brought within a small compass, and arranged in parallel 
columns, the outlines of both systems, as taken, on the one hand, 
from Calvin and the confessions of Protestant Churches ; and on 
the other, from Dr. Hopkins himself, and some of his most cele- 
brated followers. As the quotations are in the words of the 
writers, and give, so far as we have been able to examine, a fair 
representation of their sentiments, no reasonable objection can be 
offered to the mode of comparison. For only he that doeth evil 


hateth the light; neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds 


should be reproved ; whereas, he that doeth truth, cometh to the 
light, that his deeds may be made manifest that they are wrought 


in God. The doctrines of Calvinism, in other words, the good 
New Sertes—vol, IV. 12 
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old doctrines of the Reformation and of the Bible, dread no ex- 
amination, comparison, or contrast. We think, therefore, that 
Mr. Ely has performed a valuable service to Christians of plain 
sense and pure conscience, by enabling them to understand, with 
little trouble, what ‘ Hopkinsianism? is. And we nothing doubt 
that, upon sober research, they will find it to be, in some very ma- 
terial points, ‘another Gospel’ indeed; and that neither have they 
so learned, nor do they wish so to learn, Jesus Christ.” 


* JOHN M. MASON,” D. D. S. Te Pe 


Minister of the third Associate-Reformed Church in New-York, and three others. 
*¢ Dear Sir, 

“ By professing the Christian faith, the Gnostics came into the 
bosorn of the primitive church, and for the space of three centu- 
ries disturbed her tranquillity, and obstructed the progress of the 
Gospel. They coinbined the oriental science with the Platonic 
system of * being in general,’ of ‘ abstract beauty ;’ ‘ disinterested 
love ;’ and ‘ the best ofall possible worlds ;? of which they had not 
any correct idea themselves ; and attempted to blend their hetero- 
geneous principles with rev ealed religion, and accommodate the 
pure, simple, and sublime doctrines of the Son of God, to the te- 
nets of their contemptible philosophy. They spoke of the Most 
High with a familiar and disgusting irreverence; and deduced 
consequences from the premises they had adopted, which were 
shocking and impious, and which tended not only to render the 
scriptures unintelligible, but Christianity itself incredible and de- 
testable. 

“In the course of the last century, the system of the best world 
was revived and polished in Germany, with all the advantages 
that genius and erudition could afford, by the celebrated Leibnitz 
and Baron Wolf. Their mundus optimus, with its collateral in- 
ferencés, was received and applauded through all the protestant 
churches of continental Europe. It was considered as the test 
of true science, and the highest improvement of the intellectual 
system. But whatisthe result? What has been the consequence ? 
By that very philosophy the public mind became imperceptibly 
alienated from the authority of Scripture and the simplicity of the 
Gospel ; and that system has evidently co-operated in opening a 
passage for the flood of infidelity, which, at this day, has over- 
whelmed those European Churches. There is no new thing under 
the sun. The same causes will every where produce the same 
effects. Errors are insidious and subtle: slow and silent, at first, 
in their progress, but sure of success, if undetected. They al- 
ways eat, as doth a canker. 
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* To what philosophy, instead of the Bible, they have submit- 
ted, or to what family they are related, whose doctrines you have 
exhibited in your Contrast, | do not know. But you have es- 
tablished the fact, that by whatever name or title they may be 
distinguished, they certainly are not Calvinists. They have 
departed, in many points, from the Confessions of Faith, and the 
form of sound words, adopted by the Reformed Churches ; and it 
is time they were known, and a line of distinction drawn. 

“If it be the duty of all the Lord’s people to contend earnestly 
for the faith, and to be jealous lest their minds should be cor- 
rupted from the simplicity that is in Christ; it is especially in- 
cumbent upon those, who are set for the defence of the Gospel, 
and stand as watchmen upon the walls of Zion, to descry ap- 
proaching danger, and give a speedy warning ; and should an an- 
gel from heaven preach any cther Gospel, to denounce and resist 

im. 

“ Your publication is seasonable. It will undoubtedly be pro- 
ductive of much good; and be well received by all those, who 
call no man father, but sit humbly at the feet of the meek and 
lowly Jesus, to seek the law at his blessed mouth. Be assured 
of the affection and respect with which I am, &c. 

“J. H. LIVINGSTON,” pb. pb. and s. tT. P. 





MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. 


TOLERATION. 


Extract from Thuanus’s Epistle Dedicatory to his History, which Lord 
Mansfield said, he never read without tears. 


F or to those other mischiefs, with which this age, in hostility 
with virtue, abounds, that fatal discord has joined itself, occa- 
sioned by religion, which, for almost this whole century, has 
turmoil’d the Christian world with continual wars, and will con- 
tinue still to vex, unless timely remedies, and other than hith- 
erto have been employed, be carefully applied by those whose 
chiefest interest it is to manage that affair. For we have learnt 
by experience, that fire and sword, that exilement and pro- 
scriptions, have rather exasperated, than cured the distemper 
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deeply rooted in the mind: and therefore not to be relieved or 
healed by medicines that only work upon the body, but by sound 
doctrine, and sedulous instruction, which being gently infused, 
persuades an easy passage to the mind. All other things are 
subject to the sanctions of the civil magistrate, and consequent- 
ly the sovereign prince; Religion only admits not of dominion, 
and never enters the seat of human judgment, but when rightly 
prepared by a well grounded opinion of the truth, assisted by 
the accession of Divine Grace. 'Torments prevail not to en- 
force it; they but confirm the obstinate, rather than subdue, or 
persuade. What the Stoics have so haughtily boasted of their 
wisdom, much more justly may we assert of religion; that 
where people are deeply affected with it, torments and grief 
are little feared or valued, and all other inconveniences what- 
ever, are overwhelmed and vanquished by that same fortitude, 
inspired by zeal and devotion. All the sufferings that mankind 
is liable to undergo can never terrify them. All the misfortunes 
and calamities that are dreadful to human frailty, they never 
complain of enduring. ‘They know their strength, and whether 
falsely or truly, if once assured of heavenly support, they be- 
lieve themselves sufliciently able to bear the burthen. Let 
the executioner stand at their elbow ; let the tormentor appear 
with his irons and his kindled fires, it will not shake their per- 
severance. Nor will they consider what they are to suffer, but 
what they are to do. The source of their felicity remains 
within them; and whatever happens from without is but a fly- 
blow, and only grazes the surface of the skin. If Epicurus, 
branded among other philosophers for the impurity of his life, 
had such a high notion of a wise man, that burning in Phalaris’s 
bull, he would cry out, ’Tis pleasant, and concerns not me at 
all; canwe believe a character less signal due to their courage, 
who a hundred years since contemned and slighted all manner 
of torments, all the inventions of cruelty for Religion’s sake ? 
Or that they would not be the same again, upon as terrible a 
prosecution of the same inhumanities? °Tis worth the while 
to hear what one among the rest both said and did, when tied 
to the stake on purpose to be burnt to death; how first he fell 
upon his knees and sung a psalm, which the flames and smoke 
could hardly interrupt ; and when the executioner, to mitigate 
his terror, would have kindled the fire behind his back, come 
hither, said he, and kindle it before my face: for had I feared 
a little scorching, I had never been brought to this place, 
which it was in my power to have avoided. In vain therefore, 
men by torments labour to suppress the zeal of those that medi- 
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tate innovations in Religion; which do but rather harden their 
minds to sufferings more painful, and more daring undertakings. 
For when others have sprung up out of the ashes of others, and 
that their number has increased, their patience turns to fury : 
no longer suppliants, as before, they then begin to be importunate 
and troublesome expostulators and demanders; and they who 


fled from cruelties before, have of their own accords betaken 
themselves to arms. 





FROM HABINGTON'S CASTARA. 


A HOLY MAN 


is onely Happie ; for infelicity and sinne were borne twinnes ; 
or rather, like some prodigie with two bodies, both draw and 
expire the same breath. In prosperity he gratefully admires 
the bounty of the Almighty giver, and useth, not abuseth plenty ; 
but in adversity he remaines unshaken, and like some eminent 
mountaine hath his head above the clouds. For his happinesse 
is not meteor-like exhaled from the vapors of this world, but 
shines a fixt starre. Poverty he neither feares nor covets, but 
cheerefully entertaines, imagining it the fire which tries virtue ; 
nor, how tyrannically soever it usurpe on him, doth he pay to 
it a sigh or wrinckle: for he who suffers want without reluctan- 
cie, may be poore, not miserable. He sees the covetous pros- 
per by usury, yet waxeth not leane with envie ; and when the 
posterity of the impious flourish, he questiones not the divine 
justice ; for temporall rewards distinguish not ever the merits of 
men ; and who hath beene of councel with the Aternall? Fame 
he weighes not, but esteemes a smoake, yet such as carries 
with it the sweetest odour, and riseth usually from the Sacri- 
fice of our best actions. Pride he disdaines, when he findes it 
swelling in himselfe, but easily forgiveth it in another: nor can 
any mans error in life make him sinne in censure, since seldome 
the folly we condemne is so culpable as the severity of our 
judgement. He doth not malice the over-spreading growth of 
his equalls; but pitties, not despiseth, the fall of any man; 
esteeming yet no storme of fortune dangerous, but what is rais’d 
through our owne demerit. When he lookes on others vices, 
he values not himselfe vertuous by comparison, but examines 
his owne defects, and findes matter enough at home for repre- 
hension. In conversation, his carriage is neither plausible to 
flattery, nor reserv’d to rigor, but so demeanes himselfe as cre- 
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ated for societie. In solitude he remembers his better part is 
Angelicall, and therefore his minde practiseth the best discourse 
without assistance of inferiour organs. He is ever merry, but 
still modest; not dissolved into undecent laughter, or tickled 
with wit scurrilous or injurious. He cunningly searcheth into 
the virtues of others, and liberally commends them ; but buries 
the vices of the imperfect in a charitable silence, whose man- 
ners he reformes, not by invectives, but by example. In prayer 
he is frequent, not apparent ; yet as he labours not the opinion, 
so he feares not the scandall of being thought good. He 
every day travailes his meditations up to Heaven, and never 
findes himself wearied with the journey. Devotion he hath 
found the most Soveraigne antidote against sivne, and the onely 
balsome powerfull to cure those wounds he hath receav’d 
through frailety. To live he knows a benefit, and the contempt 
of it ingratitude, and therefore loves, but not doates on, life. 
Death, how deformed soever an aspect it weares, he is not 
frighted with, since it not annihilates, but uncloudes the soule. 
He therefore stands every moment prepared to dye, and freely 
yeelds up himselfe, when age or sicknesse summon him. 


MONASTERIES. 


In the very best view that can be taken of monasteries, their 
existence is deeply injurious to the general morals of a nation. 
They withdraw men of pure conduct and conscientious princi- 
ples from the exercise of social duties, and leave the common 
mass of human vice more unmixed. Such men are always in- 
clined to form schemes of ascetic perfection, which can only 
be fulfilled in retirement; but, in the strict rules of monastic 
life, and under the influence of a grovelling superstition, their 
virtue lost all its usefulness. They fell implicitly into the 
snares of crafty priests, who made submission to the church 
not only the condition but the measure of all praise. He isa 
good Christian, says Eligius, a saint of the seventh century, who 
comes frequently to church; who presents an oblation that it 
may be offered to God on the altar, who does not taste the 
fruits of his land till he has consecrated a part of them to 
God ; who can repeat the creed or the Lord’s prayer. Redeem 
your souls from punishment while it is in your power; offer 
presents and tithes to churches, light candles in holy places, as 
much as you can afford, come more frequently to church, im- 
plore the protection of the saints; for, if you observe these 
things, you may come with security at the day of judgment to 
say, give unto us, Lord, for we have given unto thee. 
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With such a definition of the christian character, it is not sur- 
prizing that any fraud and injustice became honourable when it 
contributed to the riches of the clergy and glory of their order. 

From no other cause are the dictates of sound reason and 
the moral sense of mankind more confused than by this nar- 
row theological bigotry. For as it must often happen that 
men, to whom the arrogance of a prevailing faction imputes 
religious error, are exemplary for their performance of moral 
duties, these virtues gradually cease to make their proper im- 
pression, and are depreciated by the rigidly orthodox, as of 
little value in comparison with just opinions on speculative 
points. On the other hand vices are forgiven to those who 
are zealous in the faith. I speak too gently, and with a view 
to later times ; in treating of the dark ages, it would be more cor- 
rect to say, that crimes were commended. Thus, Gregory of 
Tours, a saint of the church, after relating a most atrocious 
story of Clovis, the murderer of a prince whom he had previ- 
ously instigated to parricide, continues the sentence ; ‘For 
God daily subdued his enemies to his hand, and increased his 
kingdom ; because he walked before him in uprightness, and 
did what was pleasing in his eyes.’-— Hallam’s Middle Ages. 





PRESERVATION OF LETTERS DURING THE DARK AGES. 


Ir it be demanded by what cause it happened, that a few 
sparks of ancient learning survived throughout this long winter, 
we can onlyascribe their preservation to the establishment of 
Christianity. Religion alone made a bridge, as it were, across 
the chaos, and has linked the two periods of ancient and mo- 
dern civilization. Without this connecting principle, Europe 
might indeed have awakened to intellectual pursuits, and the 
genius of recent times needed not to be invigorated by the imi- 
tation of antiquity. But the memory of Greece and Rome 
would have been feebly preserved by tradition, and the monu- 
ments of those nations might have excited on the return of civil- 
ization, that vague sentiment of speculation and wonder, with 
which men now contemplate Persepolis or the pyramids. It is 
not, however, from religion simply that we have derived this 
advantage, but from religion as it was modified in the dark ages, 
Such is the complex reciprocation of good and evil in the dis- 
pensations of Providence, that we may assert, with only an ap- 
parent paradox, that, had religion been more pure, it would 

ave been less permanent, and that christianity has been pre- 
served by means of its corruptions. The sole hope for litera- 
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ture depended on the Latin language; and I do not see why 
that should not have been lost, if these circumstances in the 
prevailing religious system, all of which we are justly accus- 
tomed to disapprove, had not conspired to maintain it; the 
papal supremacy, the monastic institutions, and the use of a 
Latin liturgy. 1. A continual intercourse was kept up in con- 
sequence of the first between Rome and the several nations of 
Europe ; her laws were received by the bishops ; her legates pre- 
sided in councils ; so that a common language was as necessary 
in the church as it is at present in the diplomatic relations of 
the kingdoms. II. Throughout the whole course of the middle 
ages, there was no learning, and very little regularity of man- 
ners, among the parochial clergy. Almost every distinguished 
man was either the member of a chapter or ofa convent. The 
monasteries were subjected to strict rules of discipline, and 
held out, at the worst, more opportunities for study than the 
secular clergy possessed, and fewer for worldly dissipations. 
But their most important service was as secure repositories for 
books. All our manuscripts have been preserved in this man- 
ner, and could hardly have descended to us by any other chan- 
nel; at least, there were intervals, when I do not conceive 
that any royal or private libraries existed. III. Monasteries, 
however, would probably have contributed very little towards 
the preservation of learning, if the scriptures and the liturgy, 
had been translated out of latin when that language ceased to be 
intelligible. Every rational principle of religious worship called 
for such a change ; but it would have been made at the expense 
of posterity. One might presume, if such refined conjectures 
were consistent with historical caution, that the more learned 
and sagacious ecclesiastics of those times, deploring the gradu- 
al corruption of the latin tongue, and the danger of its absolute 
extinction, were induced to maintain it as a sacred language, 
and the depository, as it were, of that truth and that science 
which would be lost in the barbarous dialects of the vulgar. 
But a simpler explanation is found in the radical dislike of in- 
novation which is natural to an established clergy. Nor did 
they want as good pretexts on the ground of convenience, as 
are commonly alleged by the opponents of reform. They 
were habituated to the latin words of the church-service, which 
had become, by this association, the readiest instruments of de- 
votion, and with the majesty of which the romance jargon 
could bear no comparison. ‘Their musical chants were adapted 
to these sounds, and their hymns depended, for metrical effect, 
on the marked accents and powerful rhymes which the latin 
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language affords. The vulgate latin of the bible was still more 
venerable. It was like a copy of a lost original; and a copy at- 
tested by one of the most eminent fathers, and by the general 
consent of the church. These are certainly no adequate excu- 
ses for keeping the people in ignorance; and the gross cor- 
ruption of the middle ages is in a great degree assignable to 
this policy. But learning, and consequently religion, have 
eventually derived from it the utmost advantage. 

{ Hallam’s Middle Ages. 





CHAMOUNY.—THE HOUR BEFORE SUNRISE. 


Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course ? so long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, Oh Chamouny ! 
The Arvé and Arveiron at thy base 
Wave ceaselessly, while thou, dread mountain form, 
Ridest from forth thy silent sea of pines 
How silently! Around thee and above 
Deep is the sky and black: transpicuous deep 
An ebon mass! methinks thou piercest it 
As with awedge! But when! look again 
It seems thine own calm home, thy chrystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity. 
Oh dread and silent form! I gazed on thee 
Till thou, still present to my bodily eye, 
Didst vanish from my thought.—Entranc’d in prayer, 
I worshipped the Invisible alone, 
Yet thou methinks wast working on my soul 
E’en like some deep enchanting melody, 
So sweet we know not we are listening to it. 
But I awake, and with a busier mind 
And active will, self-conscious, offer now 
Not as before, involuntary prayer 
And passive adoration. 

Hand and yoice 
Awake, awake ! and thou, my heart, awake ! 
Green fields, and icy cliffs! all join my hymn! 
And thou, O silent mountain, sole and bare, 
Oh blacker than the darkness, all the night, 
And visited, all night by troops of stars 
Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink 
Companion of the morning star at dawn, 
Thyself earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald! wake, oh wake, and utter praise 
Who sank thy sunless pillars in the earth? 

New Series—vol. IV. 13 
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Who filld thy countenance with rosy light ? 

Who made thee father of perpetual streams? 

And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad, 

Who call’d you forth from night and utter death ? 

From darkness let you loose, and icy dens, 

Down those precipitous, black jagged rocks 

Forever shattered, and the same forever. 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury and your joy 

Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ?— 

And who commanded and the silence came, 

‘** Here shall the billows stiffen and have rest?” 

Ye ice-falls ! ye that from yon dizzy heights 

Adown enormous ravines steeply slope,— 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty noise, 

And stopt at once amidst their maddest plunge, 

Motionless torrents! silent cataracts! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 

Beneath the keen full moon? Who bade the Sun 

Clothe you with rainbows? Who with lovely flowers 

Of living blue spread garlands at your feet? 

God! God! the torrents like a shout of nations 

Utter; the ice-plain bursts, and answers God !— 

God! sing the meadow streams with gladsome voice, 

And pine groves with their soft and soul-like sound. 

The silent snow-mass, loos’ning, thunders God ! 

Ye dreadless flowers, that fringe the eternal frost ! 

Ye wild goats, bounding by the eagles’ nest! 

Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain blast ! 

Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds, 

Ye signs and wonders of the element, 

Utter forth God! and fill the hills with praise ! 

And thou, oh silent form, alone and bare, 

Whom as I lift again my head bow’d low 

In silent adoration, | again behold, 

And to thy summit upward from thy base 

Sweep slowly, with dim eyes suffused with tears, —- 

Awake thou mountain form! Rise like a cloud, 

Rise, like a cloud of incense, from the earth! 

Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills, 

Thou dread Ambassador from earth to heaven, 

Great Hierarch, tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell the rising sun, 

Earth with her thousand voices calls on Gon. 
[COLERIDGE. 
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[ORIGINAL. ] 


PARAPHRASE OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Ovr Father, who in Heaven dwellest high, 
And yet art near to those who call on thee 

In faith and fear! we call upon thee now— 
Thy creatures and thy children call on thee, 

In joy that we may take upon our lips 

A name so full of love, and say, Our Father! 
Thy name be hallow’d—it is great and holy ! 

O never may it pass our thoughts or tongue 
Unmark’d by awe, and words of reverence ; 

O never may profanity or lightness, 

Or disregard of aught that thou hast said, 

Draw down upon our souls thy dreaded frown. 
Thy kingdom come! The reign of Heaven draw near ! 
The peaceful reign of righteousness and love ; 
When, from the rising to the setting sun, 

Each knee and heart shall bend, andall thy will 
Be done by those who on thy footstool dwell, 
As by the spirits blest who guard thy throne— 
Be done on earth as it is done in Heaven. 

Give us each day our daily bread. Give us 
The food which our frail bodies need, and O! 
Much more supply our souls with sacred bread, 
More sweet than that which in the desert fell 
Upon thy chosen—even the bread of life. 
Forgive our sins, as we forgive the sins 
Committed against us ; and be not strict 

To number our misdeeds, for if thou wert 

What soul could live? O lead us not, we pray, 
Into temptations which our feeble strength 
Cannot o’ercome ; but still deliver us 

From evil—evil thoughts and evil deeds, 

From dire calamity and hopeless woe, 

From want, from pain, from sickness, and from sin. 
And from a fearful, unrepenting death. 

Deliver us, Almighty God! for thine 

The kingdom is, the glory, and the power. 

As it has been through past eternity, 

And shall forever and forever be. 
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HYMN. 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 


Father in Heaven, to thee my heart 
Would lift itselfin prayer ; 

Drive from my soul each earthly thought, 
And be thy presence there. 


Each moment of my life renews 
The mercies of the Lord, 

Each moment is itself a gift, 
To bear me on to God. 


Beneath the shadow of thy wings 
I’ve been securely kept ; 

Directed in my waking hours, 
And guarded when I siept. 


Why should’st thou make me thus thy care, 
A weak and sinful man, 

Who have refused to render thee, 
The little that I can ? 


The spirit which thou gavest me, 
Te idols I have given, 
And I have wasted that on earth, 
. Which thou didst form for Heaven. 


But blessed be thy holy name, 
For all that thou bast done ; 
And let thy mercy pardon me, 
Thro’ Jesus Christ thy son ! 


O help me break the galling chains 
This world has round me thrown, 

Each passion of my heart subdue, 
Each darling sin disown ! 


And do thou kindle in my breast 
A never dying flame 

Of holy love, of grateful trust, 
In thine Almighty name ! 
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ARTICLE Ve 


Tracts of the Boston Publishing Fund :—viz. James Talbot, 
an American tale ;—Life of Eleanor Moreland ;—Some ac- 
count of Thomas Dormer, with hints on early rising ;— 
Drunkenness, its advantages and disadvantages ;—History 
of Isaac Jenkins, his wife, and their three children, with an 
agreeable and happy sequel ;—The Lottery Ticket, an Ameri- 
can tale ;—Edmund and Margaret ; or sobriety and faithful- 
ness rewarded ;—Abstract of Sacred History, being the first 
part of the Geneva catechism. 


"T'us institution, whose first organization we announced near- 
ly a year since, went into operation during the last Autumn, 
and has thus far, been more successful than was anticipated. 
It is intended chiefly for the benefit of those classes of the com- 
munity, to whom the price even of a-small book is a matter of 
considerable consequence ; and its purpose is, to furnish these 
classes with useful and religious reading, cheaper than they 
can now obtain irreligious, fanatical and unprofitable—to make 
it, in short, their interest to buy good books. 

To effect this, a moderate fund was raised, and, from this 
fund, several small works have been published, which are sold 
at so low a rate, that all, but the poorest, can purchase them. 
The first of these, James Talbot, an original tale, is a remark- 
ably happy story showing the mode, in which industrious habits 
and religious impressions were produced in a child of very 
poor parents. We have seldom read any thing of the kind 
written with greater simplicity and truth, or more calculated 
to effect the object, for which it was intended ;—and that it 
has been useful and acceptable, we know, not only from the 
circumstance, that an edition of 3000 copies bas been sold in 
a short time; but because several children have been much 
moved and influenced by it, and one in particular, induced to 
imitate the hero of the story, so far as to make his own shoes, 
With these proofs of general approbation, therefore, and par- 
ticular usefulness, we trust the author of this excellent tract 
will go on to write others ;—for, as it is a great objection to 
the best publications of this sort among us, that they are adapt- 
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ed to a slate of manners, feelings and character very dil- 
ferent from our own, it is obvious, that a person of as much 
talent and as strong religious impressions, as the author of 
James ‘Talbot, can hardly be more usefully employed, than in 
furnishing ourown communily with similar works, suited to our 
particular wants, with the skill shown in this. 

Several other publications have succeeded to James Talbot. 
The Lottery Ticket, intended to discourage the passion for this 
insinuating form of gambling, by an account of a New-Hamp- 
shire farmer, who became its victim, has been well received, and 
will, no doubt, do good. The History of Isaac Jenkins was 
wrilten by the well known Doctor Beddoes, to discourage in- 
temperance ; and several hundred thousand copies are said to 
have been printed in England. It is a narrative of facts, given 
ina bold, direct, popular style, which we have never seen be- 
fore used in any similar way, but which we should be ver 
glad to see imitated; for, we doubt not, it is calculated to pro- 
duce a strong impression on those for whom it is chiefly in- 
tended.—Eleanor Moreland, Thomas Dormer, Drunkenness, its 
advantages and disadvantages; and one or two others that 
have been sent out by the publishing fund quite lately, are also 
such, as seem to us well calculated for our state of society; but 
we have not time or room to speak of them in detail. 

We wish, however, to say a word of the Geneva Catechism, 
the first part of which is just issued from the press. The want 
of a work of this sort has been seriously felt by those engaged 
in the religious instruction of the young. Since the Westmins- 
ter Catechism was disused by a large portion of the Chris- 
tian community, as suited to communicate error rather than 
instruction, we have not been in possession of any catechism, 
except such as teach the merest elements of religious truth; 
and, for want of some more comprehensive manual, the sys- 
tematic instruction of children has too often ceased, at the very 
period, when most might be promised from it ;-—-when they are 
neither too young to be taught, nor too old for their character 
to be pliable. ‘The Geneva catechism appears to us complete- 
ly to supply this need. It is a recent translation of that, which 
is in use in the Swiss and French Protestant churches. It con- 
sists of three parts ; the first, which is just published here, being 
an abstract of the Sacred History ; the second, on the truths, 
and the third, on the duties of the Christian Religion. The 
first part admits of no higher merit, than that of being judicious- 
ly and accurately drawn up. The two latter exhibit a com- 
prehensive view of the Christian system of faith and practice, 
free from any thing, which a christian parent need fear to 
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teach his child. The whole, we think, is a work of distingiushed 
ability and value; and calculated, not; only to instruct the 
young, to whose use, we hope, it will be extensively introduced, 
but to systematize and mature the knowledge of their elders. 

The publishing fund, however, is not intended to be confined 
to the printing and cheapening small books. Miss Edgeworth’s 
new and excellent story of Frank going to a public school, has 
been just put to press by it; and, as its means increase, 
larger and larger books will be disseminated through its opera- 
lion, in classes of society, where they never could otherwise have 
penetrated. We, therefore, hope, that it will have alJ the encour- 
agement, which those, interested in the intellectual, moral, and 
religious improvement of society, can give it—that those, who 
have not yet subscribed to its fund, will now do it; that those, 
who have not yet bought its publications, will now buy them ;-- 
and that it may thus be enabled to go on with the same suc- 
cess, upon a larger scale, that it has already had on one compar- 
atively humble. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Clerical Discipline, exemplified by the Franklin Association, ix 
the late measures, adopted by them towards the author. Ac- 
companied with illustrations and remarks. By Joseph Field, 
Pastor of a Church in Charlemont. Greenfield, 8vo. pp. 24. 


Our readers who recollect the account which we gave in our 
last number of Mr. Field’s ‘ attempt to explain the doctrine of 
the Trinity, in consistency with the unity of God,’ will not be 
surprized to learn that he has been dealt with by his orthodox 
neighbours, and requested not to preach intheir pulpits. No 
one acquainted with the spirit and -_ of the times, could fail 
to perceive the hazard in which he had placed himself, by his 
rash attempt to lift the veil froma holy mystery. He had not, 
indeed, gone the whole length of that heresy which is so furi- 
ously cried down in the land, but was merely an inquirer, grop- 
ing after light, if haply he might feel and find it; yet because 
this light led him a little astray from the old doctrine, it was 
no excuse that he thought it from heaven—he must suffer for 
it. Our orthodox brethren seem to think, that to differ from 
them is in itself a crime; the design, the motive, the moral cause, 
the conscientiousness, sincerity, piety, are not to be taken into 
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the account. The best intentions cannot, in their view, render 
dissent innocent. ‘To presume to inquire, is sin, to doubt, is to 
follow the suggestions of satan, to defend and publish dissent 
is to deserve exclusion trom christian fellowship, and a threat of 
eternal wrath. Mr. Field should have considered this, for he 
lives where there are staring witnesses to its truth. Yet he 
seems never to have thought it possible that it could be so 
with him. He opened his mind candidly, to those around him, 
and ‘thought they would not condemn a brother until they 
had argued and laboured with him concerning his alleged er- 
rors.’ Although, as he says, he knew there were men amongst 
them ‘ capable of intrigue,’ yet he ‘ never harboured a jealousy, 
that they could have views which wuuld lead them to treat him 
in so ungenerous and unchristian a manner.’ But his unsus- 
pecting temper led him into error. His friends and familiar 
acquaintance, yea, the very men that acknowledge they have 
‘ received from him much instruction,’ and have ‘looked to him 
as an oracle,’ rejected him as a heretic, but without taking the 
trouble of a second or even a first admonition. 

We have no personal knowledge of Mr. Field or of the cir- 
cumstances of the present transaction. We cannot help regret- 
ting, however, that he has not been able to bear this visitation 
with more equanimity, and that his pamphlet is not better written. 
But perhaps we might find some excuse for the first burst of eme- 
tion in a man, who is suddenly aroused from his delusion and finds 
himself betrayed where he placed confidence. Even the strong 
and sometimes coarse sarcasm which he employs, helps to in- 
dicate an honesty and strait forwardness of purpose and spirit 
which cannot be disapproved. And whatever may be the blem- 
ishes of a pamphlet, thus written hastily under circumstances 
of strong excitement and sudden impulse, the case itself has 
some claim to attention, and will suggest to our readers matter 
for useful reflection. 

Mr. Field, it appears, was a member of the ‘ Franklin Asso- 
ciation’ of ministers, and had been sosince its formation. Now 
every one knows that an association has no ecclesiastical au- 
thority or domination. Undoubtedly such a body may reject 
from it any member it pleases ; it may do this on the charge of 
erroneous opinions in theology, or for sins against good taste in 
composition, or for any assignable cause. But this would be 
very inconsistent with the object of the association, and opposed 
to the almost universal practice in the churches; such bodies 
being, in every part of the country, constituted year after year 
of members who differ, and are known to differ, widely in the- 
olegical sentiment. ‘They never were intended to be tribunals 
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for the judgment of heresy. This is so certain, that in some 
parts of the country new bodies have been erected which might 
have this character, called con-sociations. It is consistent for 
these to discipline their members for opinion, because they agree 
to be disciplined ; but in the others, it amounts to a virtual 
breach of engagement, since a man joins them with the under- 
standing that he is to have perfect freedom of thought and 
speech. The Franklin Association was, in this respect, no dif- 
ferent from others. 


‘ The body is constituted by a voluntary subscription to articles, 
which contain nothing of the nature of a creed; but are intended 
solely to regulate the conduct of the members in fulfilling the obli- 
gations they assume to assist each other in ministerial improve- 
ment, literary and moral. No member makes himself amenable 
to the body for his opinions, as if they were a tribunal for final judg- 
ment and decision. Discussion is the grand object, and this with 
a view to increase in knowledge, and to correct mistakes. Accord- 
ingly, let it be further observed, that the exercises, in which the 
meetings, that are stated and periodical, are employed, have gen- 
erally been the proposing and answering of questions in theoretic 
and practical theology. Dissertations have been read, in a multi- 
tude of instances, for examination and remark, whether by previ- 
ous assignment, or otherwise.’ p. 3. | 


This arrangement of duties at the stated social meetings of 
ministers, is undoubtedly judicious, and calculated to be emi- 
nently useful, so long as discussion should be perfectly open 
and free. But nothing can be more preposterously absurd, if 
there be but one standard of opinion, and disagreement be made 
dangerous. It overthrows at once the obvious intention of the 
institution, and renders it as little useful for the purpose of ‘ in- 
creasing knowledge, and correcting mistakes,’ as if the members 
were only to question each other out of the assembly’s cate- 
chism. It is vain to write dissertations and discuss questions, 
where men cannot safely go out of a prescribed circle, and 
agree to differ. It is mere mockery to pretend improvement, 
where every suggestion of improvement or even ‘ attempt to ex- 
plain,’ may subject one to the loss of his standing. Besides, no 
association ever existed in which the members were all perfect- 
ly agreed in all points of doctrine. It would be a lamentable 
thing if they should be: for even the members of the Franklin 
Association could once argue, ‘ that there was an advantage for 
improvement, in having a diversity of religious sentiment in 
the body.’ And if they were really anxious for improvement, 
why should they fear diversity on one subject more than on 
another ? 
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Our author, belonging to an association thus constituted, and 
thus professing a readiness to discuss and improve, in which 
therefore he might expect candour and hope to speak without 
rebuke, to find aid rather than censure ;—availed himself of 
the custom of reading dissertations for examination and remark, 
to introduce his thoughts on various topics which had exercised 
his mind. The manner in which they were received is very 
characteristic. 


‘In the course of this established usage, I solicited, as | had fre- 
quently done before, at a regular meeting, the attention of the 
body to a MS. [had prepared, the same which has since gone into 
print. It was, in part, attended to, at that and a subsequent meet- 
ing ; but the whole was never read in that body, for the sole rea- 
son, that the members discovered no disposition to aid the writer, 
by their remarks, in his inquiries. ‘They uniformly excused them- 
selves from even giving an opinion of the correctness of the state- 
ments and reasonings, which had beensubmitted to them. And the 
same studied reserve has been maintained to this day, except so far 
as will appear in the sequel.’ pp. 4. 


The writer is so inattentive to dates, that we cannot learn 
when this took place. In another part of the pamphlet we 
are told, that the association ‘have known him to profess and 
endeavour to defend these doctrines, for more than ten years 
past.” But when he first submitted them in formal disserta- 
tions, he does not say. However this may be, he certainly 
had no reasonable ground to apprehend that at length he was to 
be formally convicted of a damnable heresy: for he had not 
been very urgently contradicted, no considerable pains had 
been taken to prove to him his error, and some individuals 
even appeared to think favourably of his opinions. 


* Sevcral individuals of the Association have, privately, given, at 
least, a partially favourable decision upon the character of the 
book. One, venerable in years and judgment, said it had shed con- 
siderable light upon the scriptures, though he was not pleased with 
the vein of sarcasm, which was apparent in a few of its pages. 

‘ Another was reported to me as having said, before the publica- 
tion appeared, that to what he heard read in Association he could 
not object ; though he was not prepared to say it was true. 

‘ Another member, after having heard almost the whole MS. read, 
(shall | say, that it was one of the committee?) replied to the au- 
thor, * You are not a Unitarian.” 

‘ Others, particularly some of the more cunning ones, who keep 
their powder-plots in their own heads, until the time has come 
for lighting the match, have, probably, thought their views would 
be best promoted by an ostensible neutrality, in doors and out; and 
their opinion comes out, at this late hour, with some effect. How- 
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ever, all men are, we know, not equally endowed with prudence. 
Some speak quicker than they afterwards wish they had.’ _p. 10. 


Even the scribe of the association for some time could see 
no harm, but rather imagined he saw truth in these opinions, 
and at last thought them erroneous, simply because he feared 
that they might lead to consequences which he disliked ;—which 
appears from the following curious extract of a letter.* 


‘I have looked to you as anoracle. I have indeed received, and 
I would acknowledge it with gratitude, much instruction from many 
of your communications, and remarks, verbal and written ;—and at 
the outset of your scheme, not suspecting whither it was tending, 
I fell in with opinions in the abstract, which I cannot now admit, as 
I see them necessarily connected with other sentiments, which |! 
have not dared for a moment to adopt.’ p. 4. 


Our author’s remarks on this passage have weight in them, 
and deserve attention. 


‘ His considering me as an oracle, was, certainly, doing me an ho- 
nour I never deserved ; and a drawback, to a very considerable 
amount, is entirely allowable. But when! think, on the other hand, 
how low, how very low, I am now fallen; [ am driven to the reflec- 
tion ; ** Lord, what is man!’’ [am not a little mortified at being doom- 
ed to the humiliation of a Hindoo idol, that is first adored, and then 
unmercifully whipped and vilified by his adorer. 

‘ But it was not my oracular authority, that led him to fall in with 
opinions, which now he dares not admit; for it is not the opinions, 
themselves, or in the abstract, which now frighten him; but their 
supposed connections and consequences. And what are these connections 
and consequences? And what has sealed them up in the depths of 
mysterious secrecy, that we may not have a single glimpse at them ? 
Why has he not, under the sacred impulse of friendship, disclosed 
to one, he loves, what has saved him from ruin? that they might 
rejoice together in a common salvation? Is he indeed my friend ? 
and has he learned his duty from the whispers of the bear in the 


* The postscript is as curious as the letter itself, and will need no com- 
ment to make its meaning clear. 


‘*P.S. The inclosed paper contains the report of the Committee, 

and the votes of the Association upon it, and in connection with it, 
“which I was directed to communicate to you. I should be pleased 
to have seen you, but my avocations have been too numerous to 
give me an opportunity. I was in Charlemont the next Saturday 
after the Association, but had not then had time to record the doings 
of the Association at their last meeting or to copy the result of the 
committee. And on my return it was so stormy, and I had also an 
appointment to visit a school, that it was inconvenient to call. In 


going to Hawley | had not time to go by your house. | hope to see 
you soon,’ 
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fable? We were companions. He descried the danger and fled ; 
but offered no aid to his brother. From the lofty tree of security 
he looks down ; but it is only to upbraid his unfortunate fellow tra- 
veller with his prostrate condition in the very mouth of destruction. 
Oh! why did he not seize him by the hand, and try the experiment 
of those good angels, who, on the plains of Sodom, would not 
leave those they were concerned for to the effect of their own 
tardiness! Why must | be left to fall and perish under the influ- 
ence of abstract opinions, good enough indeed in themselves, but 
conducting to mischief; w hen 1 am standing close by the side of a 
brother, who well knows what | am coming to; but will not open 
his lips to warn me ? 

‘ And is this my complaint a mere trick of rhetoric, a flourish of 
the imagination, calculated only to bewilder us in a fog? What 
then is the sobriety of fact, the plain, honest, unimposing visage of 
truth, inthe case? It is the following exactly. 

‘ More than two years, ago, I exhibited a plan of scripture inter- 
pretation, designed to rescue the Trinitarian doctrine from what 
{ thought to be the rubbish of nonsense, absurdity, and contradic- 
tion My brother saw it, and thought it good; but now he tells 
me, in different words, that it bears the impress of hell, and is cal- 
culated to plunge men into the bottomless pit. As soon as the 
scales had fallen from his eyes, and he saw the awful consequences, 
of which he now speaks; his love of a soul in danger must have 
stimulated him to instant interposal. And nothing can pass for an 
excuse, but the supposition, that the light didnot break in upon his 
mind, until the meeting of Association at Greenfield ; and then the 
views of those present, which might not be controlled, would not 
allow ot delay in signing the death warrant of an offender, whose 
first admonition was to come in the form of a precept for immediate 
execution.’ p. 11, 12 

Another passage in the same letter he thus comments upon, 
and our readers will not withhold their sympathy with the feel- 
ing by which his remarks were dictated. 


‘ The subject, | allow, is, in appearance, treated with becoming 
solemnity, when it is said, “I have examined the Bible—I hope 
with honesty and prayerful attention.”’ And again, ** 1 would ex- 
press my ardent wish, that my friend would weigh his sentiments 
again on his knees, and in the view of that day which is to try you 
and me.’ 

‘] love tohear a solemn exhortation flowing from a sincere heart, 
when it points me to the throne of grace, and the revelation of 
mercy in the gospel of reconciliation; and when my importunate 
intercessions to God for light and aid to guide my researches, shall 
cease ; | shall have no reason to hope for success in my inquiries. 

‘ But why has the above strain of fervent, affectionate, entreaty, 
been deferred to this time? Is there no encouragement to invite 
sinners to repentance, until the door of mercy is shut against them ? 
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Or was it necessary, that a vote of exclusion should pass in Asso- 
ciation te lay a foundation for a pathetic address to my feelings, on 
the subject of reviewing my religious opinions? I am not offended 
at this expression of christian fidelity, if such it can claim to be ; 
for if } should dare to pronounce any thing, affirmatively, concern- 
ing myself, {| should say, | have anticipated it from early life. 
But supposing we have been on our knees for help to understand 
the Scriptures ; does that suppose we have grown to infallibility, 
and discussion is at an end, having become needless? If 1 am con- 
vinced, that my studies have been accompanied with sincere 
prayer: does this entitle me to say to my brother; ‘ All genuine 
religious experience agrees with my sentiments, and disagrees with 
yours; therefore, { am bound, in conscience, to drive you out from 
abiding in the inheritance of the Lord?” This is the language of 
Association, as we shall see by analyzing their vote.’ p. 13. 


But to pass over the detail of minor circumstances, which 
show how silently the plot was prepared while the victim was 
unconscious of it, let us look at the recorded acts of the 
reverend inquisition. On the 15th of November, 1820. ‘ the 
association made the following request of Mr. Field. ‘As Mr. 
Field is disposed to be frank in disclosing his sentiments; has 
read manuscripts to the association upon important topics with- 
out the benefit of their deliberate remarks on the same; it is 
proposed, if he is willing, that this association have the oppor- 
tunity of examining these manuscripts in such away as they 
deem proper, that they may offer him their candid and serious 
Opinion, as to the correctness of the sentiments they contain.’ 
The request being complied with, a committee of three was 
chosen to examine the papers and ‘ report the result.’ 

The committee reported on the 14th of February following, 
and we present their report entire.* 


‘Rev. Brethren, we your Committee chosen to inquire of our 
brother the Kev. Joseph Field, a member of our body, concerning 
his Theological sentiments, which he had before communicated to 
the Association in writing, and which he expressed a readiness to 
make known for the perfect understanding of the Association, beg 
leave to report. 

‘ We met at Mr. Field's, according to his invitation, Dec. 18, 1820. 

“Mr. Field received us with hospitality and expressed a willing- 
ness, candour, and readiness to facilitate our business; produced 
his MSS. read all the distinguishing passages we requested. The 
result of which we took down in writing verbatim as we now com- 
municate to you in these several articles: 


**It will be perceived,’ says Mr. Field, in p. 15, of bis pamphlet, a 


passage which discloses a fact worthy of attention in the history of this 
case, 
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‘1. That the declaration to Adam, “ In the day thou eatest there- 
of thou shalt surely die,” is not a threatening of penal evil, but a 
prediction of spiritual death. 

‘2. That personal holiness in mankind is as really rewardable as 
sin. ‘That virtue does as really deserve future good on its own ac- 
count, as sin does future evil on its own account. 

‘3. That Jesus Christ did not die asa substitute for sinners, that 
his atonement is not any thing like vicarious sufferings, but consists 
in actually reconciling the hearts of sinners, or in actually purify- 
ing them from sin and vice. 

‘4. That the Divine Being is as really and absolutely one Being, 
or Person, as any individual man, or angelis one ; that prior to any 
work of creation nothing like plurality, Trinity, or society was ap- 
plicable to Deity. 

‘5. That Jesus Christ is a created being, the Son of God only by 
creation, and the first being ever formed, and has an exalted intel- 
ligent nature conjoined with a human body ; aad that absolute Deity 
is united with him, and all the fulness of God dwells in him. 

‘6. That the Holy Ghost is a creature as distinct from both Fa- 
ther and Son, as one man is distinct from other men; and ai the 
same time God is united with him and acts by him in the works of 
grace and reconciliation. 

‘ These several articles being read to Mr. Field, he acknowledged 
them to be a correct and fair expression of some of his religious 
sentiments. 

JOSIAH SPAULDING, 
THEO. PACKARD 
‘THOS. SHEPARD.’ 


It was voted, ‘to accept this report of the Committee which 
respects only their views of his sentiments without approving or 
disapproving.” The Committee was then requested ‘to com- 
plete their report by offering to the association their opinion as 
to the correctness of Mr. Field’s sentiments.’ 

Thus far all ts mild and unthreatening. It is only proposed to 
examine his papers, and offer him their candid and serious opinion 
as to the correctness of the sentiments they contain : and no one 
could object to this. But how was this ‘ opinion’ offered? For 
twelve months the comm‘ttee was silent, but it was whispered 
about abroad, ‘ what the association were going todo.’ The 
as ociation was as still as their committee ; and when pressed to 
act decisively, 

‘not a word was said, more than this evasive reply from an aged 
member; ‘* You need not trouble yourself, so long as we do not 
act against you ;”’ or to this effect. Was it to be inferred from this, 
that in three months a sentence of judgment was to be definitively 
pronounced against me, without a moment's previous deliberation 
upon it, in my hearing ? 
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‘ And besides this ; at that self-same meeting, a question was pro- 
posed by a member, with the avowed design of procuring, what 
would be improperly called, a decree against church-members, who 
should favour Unitarianism; and the question was modified and re- 
modified expressly to bring it intoa shape not to offend me in respect 
to any peculiar sentiments of my own ; and this not by any request 
of mine. Did this look as if I had but just three months to live 
longer, as a member of that body? And another thing still. 
When the preacher for another meeting was appointed ; | was nomi- 
nated as second, and, though I requested leave to decline the nomi- 
nation, on the account of having repeatedly preached at Greenfield, 
upon Associational occasions, which no other member had done, it 
was overruled. Does this look as if, at that very time and place, I 
was to be laid under a solemn prohibition of preaching any more 
before that Reverend body? pp. 11. 


At length, on a day when our author was absent from the 
meeting, the committee reported, the association voted, and 
the scribe sent the following account to the ejected member. 


‘ Your sentiments as exhibited in a former report, the committee 
declare that they have endeavoured to consider and weigh with 
candor and impartiality for a length of time, and concerning them 
have made up their minds according to their best judgment. And 
they are prepared to say, that notwithstanding all the argument and 
apparent evidence which they have ever found in their support, 
they are fully persuaded that these sentiments are not agreeable to 
Divine Revelation, nor according to the faith of the true church of 
Christ from age to age, nor in unison with the testimony of genu- 
ine experience, as felt and exhibited by those favoured individuals, 
who are savingly taught of God, and have the witness in themselves. 
While in due consideration of their liability to err in judgment they 
feel soberly convinced, that it is their duty thus to report, that these 
sentiments are fundamentally wrong and erroneous, and hurtful in 
their tendency, and will not bear the scrutiny of the Judgment Day. 
They only add that they most deeply regret, that ina day when 
union among the defenders of the faith is so desirable and needful, 
that any one of this body should have imbibed such sentiments, or 
attempt to give them influence and support. ‘This report was unani- 
ously accepted. 

‘ Voted also as an expression of the feelings of this Body, that in 
the view of this report and communication it is conceived Mr. Field 
will not think it strange, or inconsistent, that the Association at pre- 
sent do not invite him to preach in his turn. 

‘A true copy from the records. Moses Murer, Scribe.’ 


We do not think with Mr. Field that this is as outrageous an 
act as was ever committed. Christian ministers have done 
worse deeds of disobedience than this to their Lord’s command— 
The princes of the gentiles exercise dominion, but it shall not be so 
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among you—one is your master, and all ye are brethren :—and a 
more violent and cruel step might have been taken here, if there 
had been power to execute it. It is not however the act itself, 
but the pretension, which is to be complained of. It is no great 
hardship to be refused liberty to preach before any association. 
But the principle on which this is justified, is the same precisely 
on which are justified all the pretensions of Romish infallibility, 

the cruelties of the inquisition, and the burnings of Smithfield. 

The exercise of the principle, too, is limited by the same cir- 
cumstance in each case, and that is, the power of the majority. 
The old persecutors did all for the benefit of dissenters which they 
had power to do; and the Franklin Association have not stopped 
an inch short of their power. ‘They have done all which their 
situation and the circumstances of the times enabled them to do; 
and no inquisition, presbytery, or council ever went beyond. 
They have gone upon the same principle, that they have a riGHT 
to calla brother to account for his private opinions ; which we take 
it is a direct denial of the fundamental principle of Protestantism, 
the right of private judgment in religion. ‘The right of private 
judgment, as itis called, ifit mean any thing, implies a correspond- 
ing obligation not to molest others in the enjoyment of the right. 
But every interference which renders the exercise of it dangerous, 
unsafe, inconvenient, is so for an infringement of the right sell. in- 
consistent with protestant and christian liberty. [t 1s a small thing, 
to be sure, not to be asked to preach by the Franklin As-ociation ; 
but it is a great thing for that; association to set themselves up 
as an ecclesiastical tribunal; it is a great thing to assume and 
exercise dominion over faith, and make a brother sutfer for his 
faith—to set a mark upon him which shall cause him to be gazed 
at, to be avoided, to be cried out against, to be evil spoken of as 
a false teacher, a proverb and a by-word, a mark of hissing and 
astonishment, ‘for scorn to point her slow unmoving finger at.’ 

A man may despise the threat of shutting against him ten or 
twelve pulpit doors ; but it requires a strong heart to bear it well 
when he knows, that with them it is designed to shut against him 
the hearts of as many congregations, to make his prayers an 
abomination to them, his preaching odious, his person hateful, to 
cool the love of his friends, and separate hima lone and despised 
man from the circle in which he formerly moved with confidence, 
and leave him to cold looks of aversion where once he meta 
hearty sympathy. We have known men thus deserted, outcasts 
and exiles from the home and friendship of those that once loved 
them as their own souls, and we have seen something of the deep 
and trying wretchedness of spirit, the tears of agony, and nights 
paased in watching and groans—when, if a good conscience and 
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holy trust in God had not been their support, these victims of re- 
ligious domination must have been hurried down with sorrow to 
the grave. Yet the dungeons of the Inquisition are destroyed, 
the fire, stake, and fetters have disappeared—and we are told 
there is no persecution. As if a man cannot suffer from any thing 
but the rack or the flames; as if the heart cannot be tortured 
as well as the body; as if a mind of sensibility may not be 
as keenly wrang by the loss of friends and of reputation, by cold- 
ness, calumny, and uncharitable judging, as by the weariness of a 
prison or the terrors of an execution. Itis easy to turn all this 
into ridicule, and affect to sneer—-it has been done and it will 
be done. But it is the sign of a hard and perverted heart, and 
no man can be guilty of it who is not thoroughly selfish. 
However unimportant, therefore, this matter may seem on 
the face of it, if we go back to its principle and follow it to its 
consequences, it becomes important. A small wrong is, in princi- 
pie, as bad as a large one ; and where the intention is to ruin a 
man’s name and influence, it makes no difference, whether he be 
actually turned out of his parish, as is the way in Connecticut, 
or whether merely the pulpits of his brethren be shut against him 
by vote. I[feven they cannot tolerate bim ina body, which, it is 
well known, oftentimes consists of members of very opposite 
faith, and to which ‘doctrinal concord’ is not supposed to be 
essential; what must be the inference, but that his opinions are 
ruinous in the extreme, and he a dangerous man ? hat could 
such a body of men do, that would be more likely to destroy a 
brother’s influence in their churches? This doubtless was the 
design in the present instance. ‘The ministers of Franklin Asso- 
ciation were not afraid that Mr. Field would do any harm by 
preaching to their people: they had compedled him to preach for 
them only three months before this denunciation. No doubt 
they think him just as good and aseful in the pulpit now, as he 
was then. But all they design, is, to strengthen the hands of 
orthodoxy ; to do this they are ready to adopt any measure, and 
sacrifice any brother. After all the experience of eighteen cen- 
turies, men are still mad as ever for uniformity of faith, thirsty as 
ever for spiritual dominion, and arrogant as ever in their de- 
nunciations of heresy. ‘They seem to have learned little else 
from the history of the church, except the efficacy of hard 
names and frightful epithets in keeping down opponents, and 
the use of fear and passion to render other doctrines and their 
advocates hateful. The world is witnessing at the present day a 
lamentable exhibition of this character—when all the flood-gates 
of evil speaking are opened on the great heresy of the times, and 


every mode of representation resorted to, to make it an. object 
New Series—vol. IV. 15 
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of dread and abhorrence. Ministers are deposed, churches 
broken in upon, books pamphlets and newspapers circulated, 
and sermons preached, to teach men that this is their greatest 
foe, and the greatest foe of Christ, to make them afraid to in- 
quire into it, and to blast the good name of all its friends. All 
are employed in the great design of exciting a missionary spirit 
against this poor heresy—which, yet, one of their great cham- 
pions declares, ‘has almost dwindled away from public observa- 
tion!’ The brethren of Mr. Field are doing what they can to 
help forward this work of extermination by making him an exam- 
ple, and have thus enabled us to add Charlemont to the other 
three towns in that quarter, which are honoured by being the 
residence of ministers, who think it not right to hearken to men 
rather than to God, and who receive fearlessly the out-pouring 
of the vials of human wrath. In this tempest of assault, this fierce 
array and multitude of enemies, one might imagine that no doc- 
trine could stand; a doctrine must and would be crushed by 
the onset, if it had no virtue but its own strength, and no support 
but its own wisdom. But its little band of advocates, like the 
Apostles in opposition to the whole world, are supported by the 
reflection, that the wisdom of God and the power of God are with 
them. They stand—to borrow a figure which was employed on 
another occasion—like a fire in the midst of the ocean, which 
the energy of God supports, and which therefore the waves 
threaten to overwhelm and quench in vain. Opposition but 
makes them stronger. It may avail something for a time to 
menace and persecute all who break through the wavering ranks 
of orthodoxy and come over ; but it cannot avail long ; the truth 
will conquer, and will give strength to bear obloquy and detrac- 
tion. The result will be in this case, as in all similar cases, that 
those who suffer for their opinions will by that means extend their 
opinions ; and the justice of God will revenge their wrongs on 
their persecutors, by causing them to build up the very faith 
which they seek to destroy. If it could ever give us pleasure to 
see men acting inconsistently with their profession and dishon- 
ouring the holy name of Jesus, it would be in this case; and we 
could wish nothing better for the promotion of truth, than that its 
enemies might be blind enough to their own interests to treat all 
waverers with unkindness and sincerity. 

As for Mr. Field’s opinions, they may be seen in the account 
which we gave of his recent publication in our last member. 
There is no reason to be surprized that they have been denoun- 
ced as they have been. But we would gladly know how they 
who have set in judgment upon them, will satisfactorily get over 
a difficulty which our author has thrown in their way. They 
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stigmatise his opinions as not being ‘ according to the faith of the 
true Church of Christ from age to age.’ He replies to them by 
asking, how are we to learn the faith of the true church? And 
then, adducing the opinions of Athanasius, Waterland, Howe, 
Bull, Owen, Burnett, Doddridge, Wallis, ‘Tillotson, Watts, and 
Baxter,—all of whom will be allowed to have been members of 
the true church, and amongst whom, notwithstanding, there were 
very essential differences in regard to this fundamental doctrine, 
——he asks : 


‘ Now, in which class of Trinitarians, as above, if in either, do 
we find the doctrine of the true church? And in all the rest, there 
are fit subjects of anathema with the Franklin Association, unless I 
am the only person, so much in the way of their views, as to de- 
serve their reprobation. I should, for one, be glad to know wheth- 
er if Watts and Doddridge had been honoured with a seat in their 
body, they might have hoped to live and die in peace, and not be 
denounced, as holding and propagating sentiments, subversive of the 
gospel, contrary to the voice of the church, and inconsistent with 
genuine religion.’ p. 20. " 


We have not the least doubt, that there are as important dif- 
ferences of sentiment amongst the several members of that asso- 
ciation; and that if simple zeal for the exact faith of the true 
church governed them, there would not be three who could hold 
communion together. What then is that essential circumstance, 
that one thing needful, which binds them together in spite of 
this diversity? Is it any thing more than the being able to agree 
to the same form of words,—not to the same sense, but to the 
same sounds, As Calvinists and Arminians make very good 
members of the Church of England, while they can repeat their 
belief in the same words, though they attach directly opposite 
meanings ; so the trinitarians of every shade are counted good 
orthodox men, so long as they hold to the form of sound words, 
whatever they may mean by it. Is it not a melancholy reflection 
that words should be made to take this important place in a pure 
and spiritual religion; and that charity, which the apostle had 
designated as the ‘ perfect bond,’ should be thrust aside to make 
room for a bond so imperfect, so unauthorised, so heartless, as 
this form of words. 

There was another charge against Mr. Field’s opinions, to 
which he makes a shorter reply, but which it is still more 
mortifying to find brought forward at the present day. And 
that is, that ‘these sentiments are not in unison with the testi- 
mony of genuine experience, as felt and exhibited by those fa- 
voured individuals, who are savingly taught of God, and have the 
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witness in themselves.’ We beg leave to ask, who are meant by 
these ‘ favoured individuals?’ All christian believers in all ages ? 
This cannot be, because we presume it impossible that these 
gentlemen should know the particulars of the ‘ experience’ of all 
believers. They must mean themselves, therefore, for they can 
certainly vouch for the ‘experience’ of none but themselves. 
Thus we have the assumption that they are ‘ savingly taught of 
God,’ &c. that consequently theirs is the ‘ genuine experience,’ 
that Mr. Field’s sentiments are not in unison with their experi- 
ence, and therefore are ‘ fundamentally wrong and erroneous, 
hurtful in their tendency, and will not bear the scrutiny of the 
day gp sie oc Which is only another mode of saying, what 
is so often repeated, that none but the orthodox have any true 
religion. It is worth while to observe the process of reasoning 
on which this modest conclusion is founded. If we ask, who 
are the true christians ? it is replied, those who are savingly taught 
of God, and have a genuine experience. Who are these that 
are thus taught and have this experience ? Those who hold to the 
trinity and the five points, and no teaching can be saving, and no 
experience genuine, which are not founded on these. But how 
do you know that only this teaching and experience are genu- 
ine ? Because these only form the true Christian. Thus we get 
back to the question we started with, and are carried round and 
round this satisfactory circle, as gravely as if it were a series 
of unquestionable demonstrations.—Who have the true faith ? 
Those who have a genuine experience. Who have a genuine 
experience ? Those who have the true faith. 

Nothing strikes us as more inexplicable, than the vehement 
stress which our orthodox friends lay upon the grace of humility, 
taken in connexion with these perpetual claims to all the ‘genu- 
ine experience’ in the christian world. We do not understand 
how men can profess themselves so humble, and yet make such 
pretensions. ‘That there is no real piety, that there can be none, 
amongst unitarians, is the burden of their story, and the reason 
which they are forever employing to warn against its infection ; 
while they invite into their own ranks by the assurance that 
there will be found true faith and piety, genuine experience, and 
holy lives. We acknowledge, cheerfully and gladly, that we 
have found amongst them some of the brightest patterns of chris- 
tian excellence ; men, whose faith and piety, whose humility and 
benevolence, were all that could be hoped of perfection on 
earth; men, whom we could not but love, and whose opinions 
we would not pronounce utterly inconsistent with inward piety, 
no, not for the gift of worlds. Wehave seen equal evidences 
of christian excellence in the religious and pure lives of men, 
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whose distinguishing opinions were entirely the opposite of theirs ; 
and we are perfectly amazed that any one can view them, and 
say, ‘ it is a fair outside, beautiful fruits, but hollow, worthless, cor- 
rupt,’ because they think the opinions connected with them are 
false. Indeed it is a consolation for which we are devoutly thank- 
ful, that whenever the question is brought down to particular ex- 
amples of distinguished attainments, then there is a universal ac- 
knowledgment of the existence of real religion. And it shows a 
mournful inconsistency, that men may see their rule of judging 
thus proved to be false, by examples which they cannot deny, 
and yet cling to the rule, and insist that it is the only true one, and 
on the strength of it deal out their anathemas and withhold their 
communion. 

But we are tired of pursuing reflections so obvious, and mak- 
ing remarks which we have repeated so often. If they were not 
as vitally important to the interests of religion as they are simple, 
we would spare ourselves the pain of the repetition. Butas it is, 
there can be no hope of peace and candour inthe christian world, 
until the false appetite for high and unintelligible doctrines shall 
have been remedied, and the taste have returned for simple and 
plain truths. ‘These are despised, because they are common ; 
they are thought to be unimportant, because they can be under- 
stood and valued and practised upon even by a child. For this 
very reason they are important, and we shall think ourselves 
remiss in duty, if we do not strive on every suitable occasion, to 
impress on men a sense of their great value, and to restore to them 
their proper place and influence in the christian scale. We 
will try not to be weary in this way of well-doing,—for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not. 

The closing paragraphs of the pamphlet before us, we read 
with a feeling of refreshment, for they are free from that pain- 
ful tone, a mixture of the severe, the light, and the ironical, which 
too much runs through the pages, and are written in a strain of 
serious and unaffected feeling, which is at once becoming and 
impressive. The letter from a clergyman, ‘ known and respec- 
ted,’ which closes the work, we read with the truest gratification. 
There is in it a spirit of candour and fairness and regard to truth 
beyond every other consideration, which if it existed in the 
breasts of all, would soon banish jealousy and prejudice from the 
church, and put far hence the bitterness, clamour, wrath, evil- 
speaking, and malice, by which it is now too much dishonored. 

* January, 26, 1822. 

‘I received your book, and laid hold of it with great eagerness 
and fearful trembling. I could not stay to read, but looked over 
the contents, and feared more than ever. And had I done as I be- 
lieve many do, I should have condemned and thrown it by. But I 
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remembered, that my maxim was, not to condemn before I had 
heard; therefore sat down to read. I read and paused, read and 
paused, until | had finished the book ; and now, sir, I am ready to say, 
[ thank you for it. I think it has given me much light - the 
Scriptures of truth. I'knowit is very dangerous to think differently 
from the orthodoxy of the age. I am so well pleased with the 
book, that I wish you to send me one dozen. [ conclude they will 
not be very saleable, for you dare show our errors. We can sit and 
hear the faults of others pointed out with great patience, and it will 
appear very well done; but when the subject is turned to point 
out our errors; the writer does not write with the same can- 
dor ; the language is harsh: and finally, he becomes very censori- 
ous and unpleasant in his remarks. I do not know but your ideas of 
the Trinity are wrong and unscriptural; but if they are, | cannot 
discern where the wrong is. I feel quite satisfied, that I am justly 
reproved for my former belief on that subject; and if some one 
will still correct me, I hope I shall be willing to receive it. I nevy- 
er could bear the thought, that my Saviour was not God ; yet I 
found such difficulty in getting along with objectors, that I have said 
things, which | now see were absurd and * darkened counsel by 
words without knowledge.’ I think | feel that the subject is freed 
from much darkness by your book. Yet I am aware that many will 
say that you labour under the same difficulty that you oppose ; 
but | think not, and I believe you have the truth, for the truth is 
much easier on the mind, when once received, thanerror was.’ p.23. 


We have been led into the remarks now offered, not so much 
by the enormity of the case which attracted our attention—for 
it is nota solitary instance, nor by any means the most grievous 
—as by our sense of the importance of the principle we maintain, 
to the integrity of protestantism, and the spirit of christianity. 
We know no security, except in resisting every, the slightest, 
encroachment. We cannot tell where domination will end, if 
quietly suffered to begin. If one iota of a man’s faith may be 
subjected to the tribunal of any earthly authority, and a hair of 
his head touched because of it, we cannot see why he is not ac- 
countable for every article of it to man, or why he may not be 
broken for it on the wheel. I[n the principle of the two cases 
there is no difference. And therefore we withstand the evil at 
the threshold. The great bane of true religion and true eccle- 
siastical union, has been the readiness with which arbitrary and 
temporal sanctions have been resorted to, for the purpose of 
restraining difference of opinion, and compelling an external 
uniformity. Christianity has suffered, we might almost say, in- 
finitely, from this cause. And when the protestant churches 
throughout the world have assumed it as a first principle, that all 
this is anti-christian and unholy, it is indeed humiliating that 
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authority should still be claimed over faith, and men be made to 
suffer for it ; that in the pursuit of doctrinal concord, as Dr. 
Mason phrases it, the right of private judgment should be forgot- 
ten. The history of the church may teach us, that this doctrinal 
concord, the chase after which has produced little else than dis- 
cord, is a beautiful vision, which may dance before our earthly 
eyes, but can be realized only in a more perfect state. There is 
a better concord of purpose and affection, for which alas, there 
has been too little effort, and attempts to effect which, are check- 
ed with reproachful repulse. There is the union of good will, 
of kindness, of mutual respect, of mutual forbearance, which is 
eminently the christian union, and in the spirit of which believers 
may easily walk helping one another ;—in the spirit ef which, at 
least, they may put aside evil speaking and reproach, and refrain 
from injuring, if they cannot benefit. Ifthey cannot agree as to what 
is to be believed, they may at least agree as to much that ts to be 
done. They may work together, though they may be unable to 
speculate together. Atany rate, they may refrain from driving away 
Sg from the common ground, on which all stand; they may 
suffer every man to go on—not indeed with his errors unexposed, 
for duty demands their exposure, but with his character and 
person unassailed—leaving him to his'own conscience and the 
light which God affords him; not judging or setting at nought their 
brethren, but willing to wait for that day, which shalltry every 
man’s work, when we shall all stand before the judgment seat 
of Christ, and all need that forbearance which others have 
claimed from us. 

We are very sensible, that all which we may urge on this 
topic must, of necessity, be entirely ineffectual in regard to many 
whom we could wish to lead to better views. We are proclaim- 
ed to the world as outcasts from the church, whose words are not 
to be heeded; infidels in disguise, who speak only to mislead. Be 
it so ;—yet we cannot cease from speaking. If the ears of men be 
closed against us, we must bear it, and can only say, there lies an 
appeal to Heaven. If any in their hearts believe us to be infi- 
dels, may God forgive them; the light of another world, we 
trust, will disclose to them their error ; we cannot hope that 
argument or remonstrance will touch them here.—Yet, feeble 
and despised as our voice may be, we cannot but hope that it 
may reach some of that large class of our fellow christians, whose 
minds are not irrecoverably bound in party prejudice, and per- 
suade them, that the essence of the gospel lies where we agree, 
not where we differ, and that no man has a right to make his 
brother suffer on account of his faith. We cannot but hope, that 
even the larger proportion of ‘christians amongst us, are not yet 
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so dead to the vital interests of the churches, but that they may 
be roused by the portentous signs of the times, to unite in vindi- 
cation of the liberty wherewith Christ has made them free, and 
to rally round the banner of their threatened protestantism. Let 
them not shut their eyes to the attempts at ecclesiastical domi- 
nation, which have been made and are still making. Let them 
be aware that the work of division, denunciation and exclusion is 
systematically going on. Let them remember the diligence, 
with which the hosts of orthodoxy have been gathered together 
the two last years to attend the Congregational Convention ; the 
struggle which was made, and will probably be repeated, to in- 
troduce clerical discipline, to tear asunder this institution of our 
fathers, and make a formal and everlasting rent in the congrega- 
tional church. This would be the final stroke to the work of 
disunion and alienation, which they have industriously carried 
on for years ; in the course of which they have driven forth to 
combat in self defence, those who would willingly have lived 
and died in peace, and have given birth to passions and prac- 
tices little congenial to the spirit of the gospel. They have sup- 
posed indeed, like Sau! when he persecuted the believers, that 
they ‘ought to do these things.’ It is possible, that, like Saul, 
they may be in error. At any rate, let the friends of christian 
liberty, and all who desire, with pious Baxter, ‘to see God’s 
broken churches healed,’ have their eye upon those who would 
make the malady worse and the breach more hopeless. If they 
believe it to be the work of God, to be promoting the interests of 
that kingdom which is righteousness, peace, and joy in the holy 
ghost; if they believe that it increases piety, charity, humility 
and meekness, and the other ‘ fruits of the spirit ;? then, in God’s 
name, let them encourage it. But if it divide the fold, and do 
not benefit the sheep, but teach them only to tear and devour 
one another ; then let the hand of every devout well wisher to 
Christ and his cause, be raised to stay the evil; to cast down 
every human judgment-seat erected for the trial of faith, and 
maintain, as far as possible, peace and good will among men. 
But whatever may be the result,—and we suppose there is only 
one whichcan be rationally anticipated,——we shall have nothing to 
lament, but the dishonour and misery brought upon the church.* 


** Divisions,’ saith Baxter, ‘are the deformities of the church. Ask 
any compassionate christian, ask any insulting enemy, whether they be 
not our deformity and shame ; the lamentation of friends, and the scorn of 
enemies. Who is there that converseth with the ungodly of the world, 
‘hat heareth not by their reproach and scorns, how much God and religion 
are dishonoured by the divisions of religious people.’--And again-—* The holy 
conconn of christians must be the conversion of the unbelieving world, if 
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We cannot suppose, indeed, that we have always been fault- 
less in temper and expression, in the very trying part we have 
been called upon to act. But we have done nothing to hasten, 
and something at least to prevent, the disgraceful schism. If 
it come, we may apply with Mr. Field, the words of the patri- 
arch, Ye thought evil against us, but God meant it for good. 


8 p= 


ud 
ARTICLE VII. 


Two Discourses, containing the history of the church and socte- 
ty in Cohasset, delivered December, 16, 1821; being the first 
Lord’s day after the completion of a century, from the gather- 
ing of the church in that place, and the ordination of the first 
pastor ; with a geographical sketch of Cohasset. By Jacos 
Fiint, Minister of that Town. Boston. Munroe & Francis, 
1822. pp. 28. 


Tuese belong to a class of discourses, which have arisen 
from the circumstances of our history, and are in a manner pe- 
culiar to this country. We have as yet but just past the second 
century of our national existence, and many of our institutions 
have barely completed the first century. The recurrence of 
the hundredth year, therefore, is an epoch which naturally at- 
tracts attention, for with us it is a long old age, and it leads the 
mind back through a period of peculiar interest. Hence it 
has easily become a custom in our churches, to notice the 
hundreth year from their establishment by sermons adapted to 
the season, in which the social and religious history of the 
century is detailed, and the characters and labours of. the 
ministers, and matters relating to ecclesiastical order and dis- 
cipline, are recorded. It is easy to perceive that this custom 
may be rendered of essential advantage to the future historians 
of the country, by preserving much minute local information, 
and many traits of the manners of former periods, which might 
otherwise be lost. By the multiplication of these documents, 
men of future years will be able to discern mere distinctly 
the features of past times, and return to them in imagination, 
and live in them, with a greater feeling of reality. 


God have so great a mercy for the world: which is a consideration that 
should not only deter us from divisions, but make us zealousty study and 
labour with all our interest and might, for the healing the lamentable 
divisions among christians, if we have the hearts of christians and any 
sense of the interest of Christ.” Christian Directory 3d. part. 

New Series—vol. IV. 16 | 
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[tis true that the great mass of them can be of very little 
general importance, and may afford nothing perhaps of direct 
assistance to the public historian. The inspection of local 
records, the story of a retired village, and the biography of 
humble village pastors, can hardly be supposed to render very 
profitable additions to the essential stock of knowledge. Yet, 
although, separately considered, such compilations may be of 
small value to any except to those whose local and family at- 
tachments give them a charm; yet, taken collectively, and 
considered as indicating a laudable desire to record all which 
can be known of our fathers, and thus extending more widely 
a spirit of inquiry, causing the preservation of many bundles 
of old manuscript, and giving a strong impulse to those who 
live where important events have occurred and important ser- 
vice is to be done to history—in this point of view, not the 
humblest labour is to be despised nor the obscurest parish to be 
overlooked. For thus the number of those who acquire a taste 
for this sort of study is increased, and the channels of informa- 
tion and communication are multiplied, so that advantage will 
be taken of unexpected opportunities, which would otherwise 
be lost for want of some one to know their value. And in 
fact it is this general spread of a historical taste and custom, if 
we may so speak, the giving an appetite to the public for this 
sort of food, which will bring into existence those important 
works on past history, manners, and opinions, which we so 
much desire to see. Where public opinion calls for them, 
they will come forth. 

No nation ever had opportunity like ours, to preserve its 
antiquities, and keep the chain of its history unbroken without 
losing a link. One would suppose, at first thought, that it 
ene be impossible that there should be any chasm in it, or 
any obscurity in regard to the characters and habits of our 
fathers. Yet in fact darkness is beginning to creep even over 
our young antiquities, and they may become indistinct and un- 
certain as those of other nations, if care be noi taken for their 
preservation. Now is the time when exertion should be made ; 
half a century hence many things will be irrecoverably lost, 
which it is in the power of this generation to snatch from the 
tide which is hurrying themto oblivion. It is highly gratifying 
to find the attention of so many directed to this subject, and a 
care taken to collect papers and rare books into public de- 
positories, and toreprint decayed and curious documents. Our 
Historical and Antiquarian Societies are in this way doing a 
great deal of silent and unobserved good. Our Athenzum 
heaps together treasures for future use, which are now, by an 
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act of most honourable munificence, placed in a situation where 
they ean be preserved to the highest advantage. 

There still remains a great deal to be done, and we do not 
despair of seeing it done, if the public patronage is not with- 
drawn, and men of education and leisure will devote them- 
selvesto the work. ‘To say nothing of what is wanting In our 
national and state histories, the ecclesiastical history of New 
England is a subject of the deepest interest, and needs to he 
written. The characters and labours and opinions of the early 
ministers, the forms of ecclesiastical polity and church disci- 
pline, the variations of custom and usage in our churches at dif- 
ferent periods, and in different churches at the same period, 
the changes of opinion, the growth of sects, with the causes 
and occasions of all, and the various controversies which have 
been agitated on subjects of doctrine and of government ;—to- 
gether with the other topics which such a work would em- 
brace,—present a field, as yet but partially explored, of the very 
highest consequence and interest. Such a work is a desideratum. 
To complete it would bea long and laborious labour. It would 
require extensive research, a careful judgment, the most unpre- 
judiced impartiality, and great accuracy of perception and 
discrimination. To be done well it must be the work of much 
industry and learning, exercised by a man of a very clear head 
and a very fair mind. It would then be invaluable. 

In the mean time, we have come to that period of our his- 
tory when occasions are frequently occurring, upon which it is 
natural to revert to our past history. A few years will com- 
plete the second century of many of our most important towns 
and churches, and the first hundred years of others are an- 
nually coming to a close. These opportunities ought, and we 
trust will be, used for the purpose of examining, weighing, and 
illustrating the characters and institutions of our fathers, of 
tracing the causes and progress of change, and of laying up in im- 
perishable form, every thing which can tend in the slightest mea- 
sure to throw light on the manners, feelings, principles, and opi- 
nions, of times past. 

Such occasions have already produced discourses, many of 
which are valuable and among them those of Mr. Flint hold a 
very respectable place. The history of a town like Cohasset 
is not likely to be particularly striking or generally important. 
Yet our author has given it no inconsiderable interest, and has 
taken occasion from it to describe to advantage some of the 
characteristics of the manners of former times. Our readers 
will be pleased with the following specimen. 


‘The early condition of the society here was, in some respects, 
preferable to that of the settlers in many other new places. They 
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were generally well inured to the climate, having been born in 
Hingham, or some place in New England. Most of them, either 
from patrimony or industry, possessed a competent property, with 
which to begin their’ improvements, without the fear of immediate 
want. Looking above the log house, * they framed their houses of 
hewn timber, and covered them decently, m making them generally 
two stories in height. ‘The house of their pastor, now in its hun- 
dredth year, built of the firmest oak, is a large and still a hand- 
some, valuable house ; and with proper care, may remain so, it is 
thought, a century to come. The wild men and beasts of prey, 
had generally retired from their promontory. The inhabitants 
early built vessels and convenient landing places, by which they 
availed themselves of the treasures of the sea, and profitably trans- 
ported to market, in the metropolis, their redundancy of wood. 
Having roads barely passible, and leading through their own to no 
place but the bay, they were little connected with elder societies. 
This led them to draw more closely the bands of their own. Their 
marriages were generally among themselves; so that a large por- 
tion of the members became connected by blood; and continue so, 
in an uncommon degree, to the present day. ‘Truly neighbours to 
each other, they had innocent social enjoyments. Places of temp- 
tation to excess, were then unknown, as places of common resort. 
After the labours of the day, unceremonious visits were frequently 

made at each others houses, where they would talk of the good 
providence of God to New England, the ways of promoting the 
welfare of their church and society, and make common stock of use- 
ful or entertaining anecdotes, which any one had acquired. Having 
the bountiful cow, and the bees tamed from the forest, their dwell- 
ings flowed with milk and honey ; and they could, with the ‘ broiled 
fish and a little honey-comb,’ with other materials, which the house 
afforded, furnish a social repast, far more friendly to health, virtue, 
and cheerfulness, than can be found in all the luxuries which load 
the most fashionable boards of modern conviviality. Speaking of 
the early state of society here, it was remarked to me by an aged 

member—“ They had every thing that heart could wish.” ” 
p. 9. 

Cohasset was originally part of Hingham, which was settled 
in 1635 ‘ by the Rev. Peter Hobart, with part of the church and 
congregation to which he had been pastor, in Hingham, Coun- 
ty of Norfolk, Great Britian ;? from which they bad been driven 
by ‘evil days and evil men.’ ‘The part of the town which 
the Indians called Conohasset, ‘ signifying a fishing promontory,’ 
was settled about the year 1670.1 


* A log-house was, | believe, never built in Conohasset. 


} Cohasset was incoporated as a separate town, in 1770. 
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‘ All, however, who became residents here, till 1714, (when 
they obtained liberty to build a house of yom, considered them- 
selves as belonging to the religious society of Hingham. With 
that town they acted in all civil and religious matters. Thither, 
bad and long as the roads were, they repaired to worship on the 
Lord’s day, and there they buried their dead. But in the year last 
mentioned, their numbers and substance had increased to sucha 
degree, that they felt themselves able to support a minister, and 
provide instruction for their children. Accordingly, in the year 
1714, they petitioned the town of Hingham to remit to them their 
ministerial and school taxes. But their petition for this object, 
however just and rea8onable, was twice rejected; nor could they 
obtain the privileges of a parish, till the next year, when for this 
purpose they made a successful petition to the general court. 

Having a house of worship, they probably had preaching in it 
before they invited the candidate whom they settled as their first 
pastor. Mr. Nehemiah Hobart came to preach to them in July 13, 
1721; and as the custom was, before the forming of a church, he 
*“* preached a fast,’ and continued with them, till December 13, of 
the same year, when the church was organized, and the pastoral 
charge of it, by solemn ordination, was committed to him.’ p. 5,6. 


On that occasion the Rev. Ebenezer Gay of Hingham, made 
the introductory prayer. ‘This eminent man lived to be 91 
years old; and it may not be out of the way to remark, that if 
his successor, who is now living, had continued in the ministry 
in that town, there would have been but two pastors in the 
church for a period of more than a century. 

Our readers may be pleased to see a description of a meet- 
ing house in those days. 

‘ According to their ability their first house of worship was small 
and without expensive ornaments. It was, 1 have been told, about 
35 feet long and 25 wide, with pulpit, pews, and seats of planed 
boards, of simple construction. To them, however, it was proba- 
bly quite as expensive as was the temple of Solomon, to those who 
built that magnificent edifice. p. 6. 


We copy the original form of church covenant, that it may 
be seen, by the collection of as many examples as_ possible, 
whether our fathers encouraged the practice of long creeds. 


*** We do, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, in the pre- 
sence of God, and the holy angels, explicitly and expressly cove- 
nant and bind ourselves in manner and form following, viz. 
We do give up ourselves to God, whose name alone is 
Jehovah, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. To God the Fath- 
er, as our chief and only good: and unto our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as our prophet, priest, and king, and only Mediator of 
the covenant of grace; and unto the Spirit of God, as our only 
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sanctifier and comforter. And we do give up ourselves one unto 
another in the Lord, convenanting and promising to walk together 
as a church of Christ, in all ways of his own institution, according 
to the prescriptions of his holy word, promising that with all ten- 
derness and brotherly love, we will with all faithfulness, watch 
over each other’s souls, and that we will freely yield up ourselves 
to the discipline and power of Christ in his church, and attend what- 
ever ordinances Christ hath appointed and declared in his word ; 

and wherein we fail, and come short of duty, to wait upon him for 
pardon and remission, beseeching him to make our spirits steadfast 


in his covenant, and to own us as his church and covenant people 
forever. Amen.” ? p. 6, 7. 


Mr. Hobart died in 1740, and the second minister, Mr. John 
Fowle, was ordained Dec. 31, 1741, and left the ministry in 
less than five years, on account of nervous infirmities. He was 
succeeded in 1747, the same year that a new meeting house 


was built, by Mr. John Brown; of whom we have the follow- 
ing excellent anecdote. 


‘It is said there was one opposer only, whom Mr. Brown recon- 
ciled by a stroke of good humour. Calling to see the opposer, he 
enquired the cause of opposition. I like your person and manners, 
said the opposer, but your preaching, sir, I disapprove. Then, 
said Mr. Brown, we are agreed. My preaching I do not like very 
well myself; but how great the folly for you and I to set up our 
opinion against that of the whole parish. The opposer felt, or 
thought he felt, the folly—and was no longer opposed.’ p. 12. 


Mr. Brown died at the age of 67, but in what year we are 
not informed. He was succeeded by Mr. Josiah C. Shaw, the 
fourth pastor, in 1792; but he abruptly left the ministry in 
1796. The present minister was ordained Jan. 10, 1798. 

We think there is great good sense in the following note. 


‘There is no account of any church meeting for censure of any 
of its members, during the ministry of either Mr. Hobart or Mr. 
Fowle. In Mr. Brown's ministry there were three only holden for 
the purpose of hearing aggrieved brethren, against others who 
had offended. At each 1 meeting, charity and harmony were restor- 
ed, by professions of repentance in the offending, and forgiveness 
in the aggrieved. ‘There never was, 1 believe, a member excom- 
municated from the church in Cohasset. Since my connexion with 
it there has been no meeting for censure. ‘There may have been, 
and still may be, members, guilty of conduct which demands re- 
pentance and reformation ; but from observing the injurious effects 
of ecclesiastical censures, especially excommunications ; from the 
destructive heat, which has hereby been communicated io the pas- 
sions, set on fre, not of heaven; I have long thought it the part of 
wisdom, to let the tares, when we cannot divest them of their bad 
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properties in a private way, grow with the wheat till the harvest. 
Our Lord, though he reproved his disciples for their faults, never 
expelled one from his religious school. If we have enemies in 
the church, let us follow the Apostle’s directions, to heap coals of 
fire on their heads. It may, indeed, burn them, but it will be salu- 
tary.’ p. 15. . 

The discourses close with some serious and pertinent re- 
flections, adapted to impress the mind with the solemn feelings 
which the occasion should excite, and to lead to a profitable re- 
ligious use of it. They are highly creditable to the writer, and 
must have been impressive and affecting to the hearers. 

A few pages are appended to the pamphlet, comprizing a 
‘geographical sketch of Cohasset,’ from which we cannot re- 
fuse ourselves the pleasure of copying two passages: one con- 
taining a most interesting account of an act of heroic benevo- 


lence, gratefully rewarded; the other, a description of some 
aboriginal curiosities. 


‘The people of this town have had frequent calls for their com- 
passionate exertions, in behalf of suffering seamen. That they 
have been prompt to answer these calls, is manifest from the num- 
ber of medals and other rewards of merit, which they have receiv- 
ed, not only from the society whose name designates its heavenly 
purposes, but from gratitude expressed in distant countries. Among 
the many instances of distress by shipwreck, in which the kindest 
assistance and relief have been given, one only will be here noticed, 
the circumstances of which do equal credit perhaps to those who 
gave, and to those who received relief. On February 12, 1793, 
the ship Gertrude-Maria, of 400 tons, bound from Copenhagen to 
Boston, with a cargo, estimated at $40,000, and commanded by 
Hans Peter Clien, was wrecked on a small island, among Cohasset 
rocks, called Brush Island. Having entered the Bay, the comman- 
der knew not the danger of his situation. Clouds obscured the 
light of the sun by day, of the moon and stars by night, and no 
smali tempest with frost and snow lay upon them. In the awful 
war of elements, the ship was at the mercy of the fierce winds and 
mountainous billows. These threw her first upon a small ledge, 
where she suffered but partial injury; then on the island, just 
named, whose sides are covered with pointed ledges. On these, the 
angry surges raised and depressed her with violence, till they broke 
her asunder. Death now staring every man in the face, trial was 
made by two men with a boat, to reach the shore. The boat was 
dashed to pieces. One was drowned, the other left to recover the 
wreck. At length, by extending a spar from the stern of the 
wreck, the survivors all got upon the Island, where the waves 
could not reach them. Here they tarried, in the tempest, chilled 
with wet and frost, without fire or house to shelter them, till dis- 
covered early the next morning by the inhabitants of the town. 
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Means for granting relief, were immediately adopted. A boat was 
quickly brought to the beach, a mile over land. She was manned 
without delay, and plunged into the agitated surf, at the imminent 
hazard of the lives of the adventurers. She reached the Island, 
and brought off three of the sufferers. Another attempt was im- 
mediately made, but the storm and the tumult of the sea, increas- 
ing, it was frustrated by the destruction of the boat against the 
rocks. ‘lwo other boats were soon brought from a distance, and 
the dauntiess exertions of the boatmen were renewed, till the suf- 
ferers, twenty one in number, were all safely landed on the shore. 
Thence they were conveyed to the houses of Elisha Doane, esq. 
and other gentlemen, where they were carefully warmed, clothed, 
and fed, as their frozen and perishing condition required. At 
these houses they remained, imbibing the wine and the oil, minis- 
tered by the hand of compassion, till their wounds were healed, 
and health restored. In the mean time, due attention was paid to 
their property now the sport of the waters. An account of arti- 
cles of the smallest, as well as of greater value, was given to the 

master of the ship; insomuch, that when all was collected, that 
could be saved, and sold at auction, its amount was 12,000 dollars. 
When the Capt. and his men, (all it is said of the royal navy of his 
country,) were provided with another vessel, and ready to leave 
the town, their hearts were swollen with grateful emotions toward 
those, who, under God, had delivered and cherished them in their 
perils and distress. The Captain, a man of much respectability, 
unable to utter his feelings, told his benefactors they should hear 
from him again. He sailed from Boston, and touching at St. Croix, 
published there an affecting account of the compassion and hospita- 
lity he had experienced from the people of Cohasset. When ar- 
rived in Denmark, he gave to the king such a representation of 
the people here, as induced his majesty to order the College of 
Commerce to send in his majesty’s name, four large medals of gold, 
and ten of silver, with the likeness of himself impressed on one 
side, and with Danish words on the other, importing Reward of 
Merit—Noble Deeds. ’ 

‘With the medals of gold came directions—One for Rev. Josiah 
C. Shaw—One for Elisha Doane, Esq.—One for Capt. John Lewis 
—and one for Capt. Levi Tower. ‘Ihe silver medals were design- 
ed for other citizens, who had been most active in giving relief to 
the sufferers. Honourable notice was likewise taken by the Hu- 
mane Society, of the commendable humanity, here manifested to 
strangers in distress, and a pecuniary donation was granted to the 
deserving agents. The Governor of the Island of St. Croix mani- 
fested also, the high sense he entertained of the benevolence of 
the people here, by his extraordinary kindness, on that account to 
a gentleman from Boston. Mr. Daniel Hubbard, a respectable 
merchant of that town, was taken dangerously sick, on his passage 
home, from abroad, and put into the harbour of St. Croix, with a 
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view to obtain medical aid and other assistance, which his perilous 
condition required. At first he was refused admission, prohibited 
by the laws of the place, lest he should communicate his sickness. 
But as soon as it was made known to the governor, that he was 
from Boston, he was removed on shore, and the best medical aid, 
and every assistance and courtesy granted him, till he was recover- 
ed; for which, all compensation was refused-—the governor alledg- 
ing, that he was warranted in his conduct, by the humanity and 
great kindness Capt. Clien and his crew had experienced, when 
shipwrecked at Cohasset, near Boston.’ p. 26. 


The other passage is as follows. 


‘ Near the base of a large mass of solid rock, on Cooper’s Island, 
so called, is a curious excavation, which has the name of the In- 
dian Pot. Its cavity is as round, smooth, and regular as a well 
formed seething pot; and will hold about 12 pails full. On the 
same mass of rock, is another excayation, called the Indian Well. 
The inside of the well, from the botiom about four feet upward, 
is acircle; the rest of it, about six feet more, is semi-circular, 
opening to the east. The pot and well were nearly in their pres- 
ent state, when the tewn was first settled. The former, it is con- 
jectured, was made by the Indians for the two fold purpose of 

ounding their parched corn, and boiling their food. Heat was 
probably, communicated to water in it, by heated stones, after the 
manner of the Islanders in the Pacific Ocean. The latter might 
serve asa reservoir of fresh water, received from the clouds; as 
there is no stream very near. In the ground near the well have 
been found axes and other tools, made and used by the natives, 
which prove the place to have been once the residence of many of 
that people.’ p. 27. 


ARTICLE VIIi. 


Address of the Trustees of the Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal, to the subscribers and to the public. 8vo. pp. 34. 


Tue Hospitals which have been within a few years past estab- 
lished in this metropolis and its vicinity, have a strong claim upon 
the liberality of the benevolent public, and we are desirous of 
doing every thing in our power to direct attention to them, and to 
place in the proper point of view the advantages and benefits 
which they promise to the community, if generously endowed, 
and put into operation unshackled by the restraints of embarras- 
sed funds and a narrow income. 

Like every other form of charity, the establishment of hos- 
pitals bas only taken place in Christian countries ; and not only 
New Series—vol. IV. 17 
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so, but they are even more directly the offspring of the Christian 
Religion, since in their first origin they were essentially religious 
establishments, were selely under the direction and government 
of the officers of the church, and were entirely supported from 
its revenues. In the early ages the functionaries of religion 
were ex officio the guardians of the poor, whether sick or well, 
and of all widows, orphans, strangers, &c. and a certain definite 
proportion of the revenues of the church, came afterwards to be 
devoted to their relief under the superintendance of its ministers. 
Houses were erected for their reception, maintenance, or cure, 
which were denominated hospitals—a term originally applied as 
much to places destined for the accommodation and support of the 
infirm and needy, as to those for the recovery of the sick. In pro- 
cess of time, the current of private benevolence came to be turned 
into the same channel, ana similar institutions were founded and 
supported by the benefactions of laymen; whilst it was too often 
the case that the greedy hand of the priesthood diverted the 
revenues, intended for their support, into the private coffers of 
those whose duty it was to watch over and protect their interests. 
Hospitals became thus little better than a sort of benefices, 
which were held by the priests at pleasure, whilst the greater 
part of their income was reserved to their own use, and but a 
small proportion devoted to carrying into effect the original 
design of the institutions. Gradually however, as reformation 
was introduced among the priesthood, this abuse, among others, 
was corrected, and the government of hospitals and the manage- 
ment of their funds were committed to the hands of judicious 
and responsible laymen. 

At the present day the term Hospital is more confined in its 
acceptation, and includes only those institutions which are intend- 
ed for the recovery of the sick and insane ; and, in some cases, 
those which are destined for the reception of the aged and the 
young. In our own country, we believe, it has been applied in 
the former sense only ; whilst in Great Britian there are many, 
a part of whose object at least, is the support of the aged, the 
infirm, and the young; such are the Greenwich and Chelsea 
Hospitals, for disabled seamen and soldiers ; the Foundling and 
Magdalen Hospitals, and several others of less extent and noto- 
riety ; some of them corresponding, in every thing but name, to 
the two excellent establishments existing in this place, for the 
relief of indigent and orphan children of the two sexes, under 
the denomination of Asylums—institutions, which in other coun- 
tries would probably come under that of Hospitals. 

The government of the Massachusetts General Hospital was 
frst efliciently organized in the year 1813, and first undertook 
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the task of collecting funds for effecting the objects of the insti- 
tution in the year 1816, though an act of incorporation had been 
passed in 1811; at which time the state authorities had also 
granted to the Hospital the estate in Boston usually called the 
Province House. In 1816, an earnest and powerful call was 
made upon the liberality of the public, and was attended with 
distinguished success. As large a sum was collected as could 
have been anticipated, and, including some subsequent liberal 
donations, raised the funds of the Institution to something more 
than two hundred thousand dollars. This sum has been princi- 
pally expended in the purchase of land and the erection of 
buildings, for the two distinct objects of charity in view, the Gene- 
ral Hospital'in Boston, and the Insane Hospital in Charlestown. 
Both have been erected upon a liberal and extensive plan. and 
have gone into operation, the latter in the month of October 
1818, and the former in the beginning of the fall of the last year. 
The buildings, which have been erected for these different 
objects possess a beauty, completeness, and convenience ex- 
hibited by few which have been devoted to similar pur- 
poses. They are admirably adapted to secure the ease, com- 
fort, and health of the subjects of the institution. But, un- 
fortunately, the paucity of funds is such at the present moment 
as in some degree at least to defeat the object for which a hospi- 
tal is principally intended, the reception and treatment of the 
sick poor. And although the trustees, with a generosity of 
spirit which does them much honour, have, upon their own re- 
sponsibility, appropriated six beds for the reception of patients, 
who are unable to make any remuneration for the charges of their 
maintenance, yet all others who seek relief are obliged to pay 
a greater or less sum for their board according to their abili- 
ty. This is a serious evil, and one which it behoves the 
ublic in some way or other to remedy. It is no doubt a great 
public benefit that a hospital should exist, where those in 
middling or humble circumstances, can be received and at- 
tended in sickness at a moderate expense. It is more especial- 
ly a great public benefit, that there should be such an institution 
as the asylum for the Insane, where individuals, of all classes, 
who labour under mental alienation, may be sent with an assur- 
rance of kind and judicious treatment, and a certainty that every 
probable measure will be put in force to remove this humiliating 
infliction, But these are not objects which alone would have 
called forth to such an extent the liberality of our fellow citizens 
—these alone would not have authorised the demand, which has 
been made and answered, upon the rich and benevolent, Some- 
thing more was intended, something more is expected, and some- 
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thing more is to be done. We do not believe that a sécond 
appeal will be made with less efficiency and success than the 
first. 

The object of the Address before us is to call the attention of 
the community to this subject; and ts well calculated both in 
matter and manner to answer the intended purpose. Its con- 
tents and the information which it communicates are such as 
must satisfy every one, of the benefits which may be expected 
to result, when the institution comes into full and free operation, 
and of the good management of those who have hitherto directed 
its affairs. 

Some of the advantages, as it respects the treatment of dis- 
ease, which are to be expected from the establishment of the 
Hospitals, are illustrated by the reports of the physician and sur- 
geon of the General Hospital, in which they enter more into the 
detail of the cases which fall under their care, than is usually 
done. Itis certainly apparent, both from these reports, and 
from a consideration of the favourable circumstances under which 
patients are placed, that nowhere, not even in the houses of the 
most opulent, could the same diseases have been treated to so 
great advantage, or their cures have been so speedily effected. No 
private accommodations, at whatever expense they may be fitted 
up, can probably exceed in convemence and adaptation those of 
the Hospital ; and nowhere else can the patient be put so com- 
pletely under the hands of his physician, nowhere else can he 
be removed from the interference, the prejudices, the interrup- 
tions of his injudicious friends, or what is equally bad from the 
effects of his own whims, caprice, or obstinacy ; no where else 
can he be every moment under the exact regimen, the exact 
course which his physician has prescribed, and which in private 
practice is constantly, to a greater or less degree, varied and de- 
parted from, in consequence of the folly of the patient or his 
friends. 

‘We entreat all those into whose hands this address may fall, to re- 
flect well upon the advantages which this Institution offers—more 
especially we appeal to those, who, like some of us, are not alto- 
gether unacquainted with sights of sickness and suffering amongst the 
poorer classes. We beg all to consider what misery is daily expe- 
rienced from the want of room and attendance, and from bad air and 
food; and how little those can be prepared for sickness, who even 
in good health and with constant labour, are just able to earn a tol- 
erable subsistence for their families. Again, we ask those who are 
led by duty or humanity to visit the sick, what is the condition of 
poor persons when overtaken by sudden and painful diseases, or af- 
ficted with tedious and uncertain ones ? What, under such circum- 
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stances, is the situation of their wives and children, and what means 

have their families of nursing and supplying them with proper food 

and medicines? They surely cannot be ignorant that whether the 

poor man escapes by death, from the sight of those calamities which 

he has brought upon his unhappy family, or whether he lives on 

through disease and despair, to witness and partake in them, one 

single fit of sickness, even if it does not utterly ruin him, commonly 

gives him a check from whic!i he seldom recovers duri.g his whole 

life ; and the evil effects of which are seen to the last hour in the 

poverty or perhaps the vice and depravity of his wife and children, 

Ask the numerous Charitable Societies in this town, that distribute 

food, wood, clothes, and medicines, what principally makes the poor 
—is itimprudence ?—is it want of labour ?—is it dearness of the ne- 
cessaries of life ? No—it is sickness. Ask the members of the How- 
ard Benevolent Society, who personally visit the sick, and who have 
not assumed that name for fashionable and ostentatious purposes.— 
They will tell you—it is sickness. They who lived in the early ages 
of our religion, well knew this; and one of their most blessed cares, 
as well as highest Christian virtues, was to found Hospitals for the 
sick, a description of public charity unknown to heathen or pa- 
gan nations. We feel well assured that sickness, at least in this part 
of our country, is the principal cause of poverty, and often of much 
worse consequences. Where then shall the poor sick amongst us 
go? ‘The Alms House was not intended for them ; and though at 
this time possessing no accommodations whatever, it is usually en- 
cumbered with at least fifty patients—the Dispensary furnishes only 
medicine and medical attendance. We offer to you then the Hospi- 
tal; and we cannot deceive ourselves when we say that you will find 
there clean apartments, well heated and well aired ; kind nurses, 
whose only duty and occupation it is to watch and provide for the 
sick ; proper and nourishing food; rest and tranquillity; anda re- 
moval from those sights of distress, poverty and despair, in the 
midst of which a poor man’s wife and children are suffering and 
sinking, which always make his sickness so cruel and severe,and his 
cure so tedious, uncertain, and expensive. In the Hospital there is 
no family deranged and thrown into distress and confusion,when any 
of their number happens to fall sick—no patient waiting in wretch- 
edness till physicians, or medicine, or nurses, can be found, harras- 
sed and disturbed by the noise and bustle of his house, and the anxi- 
ety and ignorance and concern of those about him. On the contra- 
ry, physicians, nurses, medicines, and food, are ready at any moment, 
night and day. In private houses it is often impossible, from a great 
variety of causes, to procure for a patient a suitabie kind of food,and 
to confine him to the exclusive use of it; but in the Hospital it is 
obvious that any kind of food can be furnished, and as the patient is 


constantly in the presence of his nurses, it is out of his power to de- 
viate from it. 
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‘For one moment more we entreat your attention to a class of per- 
sons whose importance in society, independent of all considerations 
of humanity, lays a moral obligation upon every good man to use his 
endeavours to encourage and protect them. We are about tospeak 
of those young men in this town just beginning life, who often from 
too great ardor, industry, and too vehement a desire of success in 
their trade or craft, fall sick, get in debt to landlords, physicians, 
nurses, and finally abandon thomesivee to drinking and vice and de- 
bauchery. These young men the Hospital would save There 
proper care would be taken of them, and they would be ‘restored to 
their occupations free trom debt and disease and distress of mind.— 
We solicit from you contributions for the sake of those persons 
whose sufferings cannot now be doubted,whose health and morals are 
now often wasted and destroyed,and of whom many were born to be 
good fathers and brothers and citizens. As they now live and suffer 
and perish, it rarely falls to your lot to be able to succour and com- 
fortthem. But we offer you in the Hospital a means of exercising 
those charitable propensities with which most men are endued, and 
as you cannot doubt but that there is a great deal of suffering and 
sickness of which you never hear and which ts never relieved, you 
may fail to perform those duties which your religion, reason and hu- 
manity enjoin upon you, in listening with indifference to a ch urita- 
ble appeal,pure and unexceptionable in its objects and manner of dis- 
pensation. 

‘Though the Trustees have appropriated six beds to poor pa- 
tients, they possess at this time no funds to provide for that expense, 
but they have thought proper to do it ina just expectation that the 
Hospital would be remunerated by the generosity of the public. The 
claims of the poor where they become known are irresistible. They 
are always assisted, but often improperly and at great expense. {he 
Hospital furnishes just the assistance which is needed and ata cheap 
rate. ‘l'wenty persons subscribing only five dollars each, will ena- 
ble the ‘Trustees to appropriate such accommodations to the poor as 
to relieve and cure upon an average fifteen patients throughout the 
year. Surely this is a small sacrifice for the suffering which it al- 
ways mitigates, and for the virtue and morality which it often pre- 
serves. 

‘Though medicines and medical advice are always given and ad- 
ministered free from charge, by which arrangement more than two 
thirds of the whole expense of most fits of sickness will be saved, it 
is nevertheless true that the Hospital offers peculiar advantages to 
those who require surgical operations. The most wealthy individu- 
al in this town cannot obtain in his own house the comforts and con- 
veniences which every man possesses in this particular at the Hos- 
pital. There isa room expressly prepared for this purpose, with a 
light adapted to surgical operations, and in case of accident or emer- 
gency, there are instruments, dressings, medicines and skilful at- 
tendants, all within call and reach of the operator. And also in case 
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of pain or accident following an operation there is always a Physician 
in the place ready to administer relief both day and night. This is 
a privilege not enjoyed in private houses. The success of many 
operations, particularly those of the eye, depends upon the atten- 
tion, exactness and constancy with which the patient is watched and 
nursed. Different difficult operations have already been performed 
with perfect success. ‘I he ‘I rustees consider this the most favour- 
able arrangement in the Hospital, and one upon which great value 
deserves to be placed. No expense whatever attends the most com- 
plicated and protracted ones. And it is a consideration which de- 
serves great weight that many of these operations performed in 
a private house would absorb many months earnings of the most in- 
dustrious men’ pp. 16—20. 


To the truth of all this we are for the most part ready, heartily 
to subscribe ; but there is one statement, from which we must 
beg leave to express our utter dissent. It is this, that we are to 
ascribe to sickness principally, the poverty which exists amon 
us. Now we apprehend that nothing can be more wide from the 
absolute matter of fact, than this broad and naked statement, as 
set forth in the language of the address. That it is the suffering 
of the poor when sick, which our charitable societies and benevo- 
lent individuals are called upon to relieve, is to be sure very 
true. It is in the state of sickness, during its presence in families, 
that we are called upon to go among them, to witness their 
squalidness, their rags, their filth, and misery. But they under- 
go all these evils during sickness, because they are already poor, 
whilst the cause of that poverty lies deeper and further off—it is 
not the sickness, It is undeniable that we occasionally meet with 
families, whose poverty and suffering may be traced to the lon 
continued and habitual infirmities of one of its heads. But this is 
certainly a very rare case—it is seidom, very seldom indeed, 
that where you find a family abjectly poor, miserably destitute of 
the common comforts of life, suffering in sickness for the want of 
kind and tender attention, pining and perhaps dying, solitary and 
neglected ; that you do not ascertain, upon examination, that it 
may all be traced directly to imprudence, prodigality, idleness, 
orintemperance. You find perhaps a family exceedingly poor, 
the husband dead, and the wife left witha flock of needy child- 
ren. Here you may say is poverty, the direct consequence of 
sickness and death. So indeed it might appear. But inquire a 
little further. You find that the husband has been an idler and a 
drunkard—that he was poor and miserable when alive, and left 
his family so, now he is dead, from no other cause than these ; and 
that very probably his death itself was directly or indirectly oc- 
casioned by his intemperance. And within our own observa- 
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tion we venture to say, that where there has been one such fami 
ly left in a state of hopeless and irremediable poverty from the 
sickness and death of its head, there has been at least one other, 
where this loss has been the salvation of the family, has been a 
burthen removed; where the widow has, by her own honest ex- 
ertions maintained and brought up her children in homely but 
comfortable and honorable independence, so that their last state 
has been better than their first. 

We have thought it right to make these remarks, because if 
any thing is to be done for the amelioration of the state of the 
poor, any thing to lessen the extent or remedy the evils of pau- 
perism, it seems to us of the highest importance that no false 
views should gain ground with respect to its causes; and nothing 
we conceive can be more diametrically opposite to the truth of the 
case, than the statement to which we bave alluded. We wish 
to have as much charity of feeling, to entertain and express as 
much liberality of sentiment with regard to the poor as any ; 
but we cannot shut our eyes to the evidence which is accumula- 
ting so thickly around us, which meets usin every street and at 
every corner, which fll the reports of every charitable society 
and dispensary, which stares us in the face from the crowds that 
throng our alms houses and people our jails ; evidence, that tells 
us plainer than language can speak it, that the main cause of 
poverty is to be found in vice and intemperance, and that we 
can only remedy the former, by banishing the latter. 

It does not at all follow asa consequence from this view of 
the subject, that it is any the less our duty, eitber as individuals, 
or asa community, to take measures for the relief of the poor, 
especially when in a state of sickness and suffering. If we find 
poverty and misery to exist, it is our proper office to relieve 
it whatever may have been its cause—yet the course which we 
adopt, and the means we pursue, should certainly be modified by 
a consideration of that cause, and should have some relation, not 
merely to present alleviation of distress, but to its prevention in fu- 
ture. ‘There is too much reason tothink that the effect of most 
charitable institutions, as they have been managed, isof at least a 
doubtful character ; that they have, upon the whole, rather a ten- 
dency to increase the number of those who live upon the benefac- 
tions of others ; but even admitting this to be the case, much and 
unequivocal good is produced by their existence upon the general 
character and tone of feeling in society—it assumes a more 
benevolent cast, a more liberal and free spirit of beneficence is 
excited and prevails and brings with it all its tribe of kindred and 
associated affections. And no charitable establishment seems to 
us to have, at the same time, so much of this tendency, and so 
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little of the former, as hospitals for the sick, which apply only to 
those who are already at the lowest point of suffering from pov- 
erty, and whose relief will have less tendency, than in cases of 
simple destitution of the comforts of life, to induce others to 
allow themselves to fall into a state of dependence. 

The Asylum for the Insane seems to us by far the most inter- 
esting, the most important, and the most necessary of the two de- 
partments of the Hospital. For the cure of insanity, the most 
terrible, the most humiliating infliction with which it has pleased 
Providence to visit our species, there is among the poor no other 
possible resort, thanto an Asylum expressly provided for that 
purpose. For their other diseases they may seek relief in a 
variety of ways, they may receive it at their homes from the Dis- 
pensary, or from the kindness and attention of individuals ; they 
may resort to the Alms-houses, where, although they cannot have 
the accommodations of a hospital, they will yet receive kind and 
effective assistance. But in cases of lunacy little can be expect- 
ed from these sources. The home of the lunatic, especially 
when it is filled by prejudiced and injudicious friends, is the very 
last place where any treatment can be expected to meet with 
success. If heis to have any tolerable chance for the restoration 
of his shattered faculties, it is absolutely necessary that he should 
be sent away from the interference and caprice and tyranny of 
ignorant attendants. The situation of a poor man who is be- 
reft of reason is truly pitiable, if forced to remain at home. The 
conduct of those around him only serves to irritate and increase 
his disorder. His family, his friends reason with and wrangle 
with him who with his reason, has lost perhaps his sense of moral 
right and wrong. Fleis constantly exasperated and made ten 
times more infuriated by unnecessary contradiction, by syste- 
matic and unreasonable restraints, and by cruel and barbarous 
severity of discipline. Harsh and severe treatment has been too 
long believed to be the only course adapted for the cure of dis- 
orders of the mind. We suspect that taken as a general method 
of treatment, there is none more likely to confirm and perpetu- 
ate the disease. ‘The prejudice upon this subject, which is yet 
strong among the lower classes, is however gradually giving way, 
and the opinion of the faculty and the public undergoing an 
entire revolution. The most satisfactory experience of the lat- 
est observers seems decidedly in favour of a mild and rational 
treatment, addressed to the moral as well as to the physical sys- 
tem of the patient. 

The success which has attended the practice of the Physician 
of the Asylum at Charlestown, has been such as to give much 
encouragement with regard to the future prospects of the estab- 
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lishment. The only circumstance to be lamented, is the want 
of funds, which prevents the reception of any patients who do 
not pay board. We trust that this, which so essentially dimin- 
ishes the advantages to be expected, will not remain long without 
a remedy. We cannot better close this article than by extract- 
ing, in connexion with the remarks which we have made, a part 
of the Report of Dr. Wyman of the state and progress of the 
Asylum for the first three years after it went into operation. 


‘It is asserted by a late writer,* (A. D. 1817,) “ that as many 
lunatics were discharged-from the French Hospitals cured in the 
second and succeeding years, as were recovered the first year of 
trial. ‘The report made to the General Committee of the French 
Hospitals and published by authority verifies this statement. Dr. 
Esquirol too reports, that, of 2804 lunatics admitted into La Salpe- 
triere between the years 1°04 and 1813, 604 were cured in the 
first year, 502 in the second, 86 in the third, and 41 in the fourth 
year.” Thence Dr. Esquirol determines, “ that the medium term of 
cure is little less than a year; but that no period should permit of 
despair of recovery.” 

‘In forming an estimate of the utility of this Institution, and ascer- 
taining the proportion of cures, itis very obvious, that the unfit sub- 
jects and those who eloped should be taken from the whole num- 
ber. It should also be considered that some boarders, who had 
eloped from their friends, have been sent to the Asylum as a place 
of safe keeping, until a convenient opportunity to remove them 
home should be offered. For others, the establishment has been 
considered a comfortable winter residence, where the boarders 
would enjoy the benefits of apartments well warned, well ventila- 
ted, and free from the dangers of fire, which could not be provided 
in a private house without great expense. Of 149 boarders receiv- 
ed, 3 were not considered insane, and discharged accordingly. 96 
had been subjects of insanity from 1 to 24 years, and in nearly the 
whole of the remaining 50, insanity had existed from 3 to 12 months. 
Of 121 removed, only 8 resided here 11 months, which is less than 
the average term of cure in Paris, as stated by Dr. Esquirol. Those 
removed by request (29) were not improved. Those improved 
(23) and those much improved (19) were also taken away by 
request of their friends, who believed they had recovered so 
much as to be manageable at home, and that a cure would be 
completed without additional expense. Of these, 6 continued to im- 
prove, and recovered in a few weeks. They and others would 
have been added to the number of cured, had they remained at the 
Asylum a reasonabie time. Many, however, ceased to improve at 
home, and some relapsed into their former states of disease. 

‘It is believed the public have much to learn respecting lunatics— 
that insanity is curable—that a few weeks or months are not sufficieny 
for a reasonable trial—that medical treatment and moral manage. 


* Dr. G.'M. Burrows’ Inquiry, &c. page 142. 
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ment are both important in all cases—that absence from home is 
always indispensable—that a lunatic at home perceives he is watch- 
ed and followed in every movement, and deems every restraint to 
be an act of tyranny and usurpation; producing hatred towards 
nearest relatives and dearest friends—that the amusements provi- 
ded in establishments for lunatics, as draughts, chess, backgammon, 
nine pins, swinging, sawing wood, gardening, reading, writing, 
music, &c. divert the attention from unpleasant subjects of thought, 
and afford exercise both of body and mind—that even the conversa- 
tion of lunatics with each other, in some cases, convinces them of 
the absurdity of their opinions and produces a cure—that lunatics 
very soon and almost insensibly conform to the rules and regula- 
tions which they perceive to be observed by their fellow boarders 
—that regularity in the time and manner of taking food and using 
exercise, retiring to bed and rising at seasonable hours, observing 
the restraints imposed for acts of violence, feeling a necessity of con- 
ducting with propriety, living under a system of rules and regula- 
tions for every thing, have a powerful effect in tranquilizing the 
mind, breaking up wrong associations of ideas, and inducing correct 
habits of thinking as well as acting; and finally, that lunatics are 
not insensible to kind treatment, that whips and chains are forever 
banished from every well regulated Asylum for the Insane, and that 
kindness and humanity have succeeded to severity and cruelty.’ 
p. 26, 27, 28. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


A Sermon preached in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives in Congress, Washington City, March 3, 1822; occa- 
stoned by the death of the Hon. William Pinckney, late a 
member of the Senate of the United States. By Janep Sparks, 
A.M. Minister of the First Independent Church of Balti- 
more, and Chaplain to the House of Representatives in Con- 
gress. Second Edition. Baltimore. 1822. pp. 23. 


Tse writer of this sermon is well known to our readers. 
He has been a most able and faithful defender of what we re- 
gard as uncorrupted Christianity. Placed in circumstances, 
which have called for uncommon talents, great energy, and what 
is not always united with these, steady judgment, and much 
moderation and self command, he has answered the demands 
of his situation. He has been the principal means of diffusin 
in the southern states a correct knowledge of the opinions sind 
views of Unitarian Christians, as far as that knowledge exists, 
He has devoted himself to the cause, and we know of no in- 
dividual to whom we should have been more willing that it 
should be entrusted. He has contributed essentially toward 
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opening and preparing the way for the progress of what we re- 
gard as a rational faith in Christianity ; and in doing this, he 
has, rendered a most important service to the cause of true 
piety and good morals. 

In proportion as he has become more known, he has com- 
manded more respect and deference, even from his opponents. 
The high ground, he now occupies in public estimation, 
argues a rare union of qualities, when we consider the odium 
has been attached to the avowal of those opinions of which 
he is the open and earnest defender. With the strong- 
est disposition to censure, and very little delicacy about their 
modes of attack, his opponents have found nothing assailable in 
his character, his conduct, or his writings. His opinions, in- 
deed, they have attacked in a tone of language and feeling, 
and with a spirit of misrepresentation, on which we have at pre- 
sent no disposition particularly to remark. Over one of them, Dr. 
Millar, who began to write perhaps with more liberality of 
feeling, and certainly with more decorum of language, than 
some others, he has enjoyed the melancholy triumph of driving 
him at last to become the author of a book, distinguished by 
various extraordinary characteristics, but by no one of them 
more remarkable, than the effrontery of the writer in putting 
his name upon the title page of such a work.* 

The appointment of Mr. Sparks as chaplain of Congress, 
is one among the many proofs of the fact, that the opinions 
which we hold in common with him, are adapted to recom- 
mend themselves strongly to the natural feelings and unpervert- 
ed judgment of men. We rejoice in this appointment, because 
we believe that by his character and by his professional services, 
he will give a most favourable impression of pure Christianity,— 
of the nature and efficacy of true religion. It was in his office 
of chaplain, that the sermon was delivered which is the subject 
of review. It is a serious and impressive discourse upon mor- 
tality, occasioned by the sudden death of Mr. Pinckney. Of 
that gentleman he says little, and that little is confined princi- 
pally to the mention of his talents and his intellectual charac- 
ter. The author of this sermon avoids a fault, very common, 
but of a most offensive character, the coming forward in the 
presence of God, and with the most solemn remembrances of 
our own mortality full in view, to pronounce over a fellow 
creature, who has gone to his account, what the speaker would 
be ashamed to say ina party of friends, on a common occasion. 
The following extract will afford a specimen of the discourse. 


* We have not taken notice of this book in our review, because we 
have understood that an answer is preparing in another form. 
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‘[V. Death is a monitor, which should make us reflect on the 
excellence and vaive of our religion, as revealed in the gospel. 

‘It is here, and here only, that life and immortality are brought 
to light. It is here, that we are taught the certainty of a future 
life. '!n the gospel we learn, that the spirit, which constitutes 
our present existence, will live throughout all future ages. How 
infinitely is our condition improved, in this respect, by the religion 
of the Saviour! We know, that we are living for eternity. The 
God of all truth has told us so. How full of consolation is this as- 
surance, when our friends depart from us, and the places, which 
have known them in this world, shall know them no more. How 
could our sinking spirits be supported in many of the trials, which 
a christian is called to endure, if we had no hope beyond the 
grave ? 

‘The promises of the gospel will never fail. The truths, which 
have been revealed from heaven, published by divine wisdom, and 
established by the miracles of Christ, will stand as firm as the pil- 
lars of the universe, or the throne of Omnipotence Such truths 
inspire a confidence, which no vicissitude of time can destroy. 
The pious mind will make it the anchor of safety, and render 
thanksgiving to God for the manifestations of his love, in disclosing 
the prospects of a future world, where all cares shall cease to 
trouble, where the righteous shall dwell in peace and happiness, 
and where all voices shall join in songs of praise and adoration to 
the High and Holy One, whose presence fills the heavens. 

‘io prepare men for death is the object of the religion, which 
God commissioned his Son to publish and preach. For the ac- 
complishment of this important purpose, Jesus taught, and suffer- 
ed, and died; for this, was he empowered from heaven to prove 
the truth and divinity of his doctrines; for this did he submit to a 
life of privation, want and pain, endure the reproaches of a scorn- 
ful world, the tortures of wicked men, the pangs of expiring na- 
ture on the cross; for this was he raised from the dead, and taken 
in glorious triumph to the heavens; and for this does he still con- 
tinue to be our mediator and intercessor with the Father of all 
mercies. For this were the apostles, according to his promise, en- 
dowed with the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and enabled to teach with 
power and conviction the truths, which they had learned from their 
divine master. In Christ, “ the grace of God, which bringeth sal- 
vation, hath appeared unto all men.” He.came to “redeem us 
from iniquity,” to restore us to the favour and holy service of God. 
All the glorious displays of divine wisdom and power, which were 
manifested in his kife and doctrines, were designed as means to re- 
move the stains of sin, to take away the debasement of moral de- 
pravity, to disarm death of its terrors, and to fit the soul for that 


untried state of being, which must be experienced in the ages yet 
to come. 
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‘ Shall we not turn our minds to heaven in humble adoration and 
joyful praise to the Almighty, for his great goodness and mercy, 
in providing these means of our future safety and well being ? Shall 
we not lift up our thoughts with unfeigned reverence, love, and grati- 
tude to the Saviour of men, for what he has done and suffered to 
execute the high commission of his Father, to redeem our souls 
from guilt, reconcile us to God, and make plain the way of salva- 
tion to a sinful world? And above all, shall we not show the real- 
ity of our faith, the sincerity of our professions, and our deep sense 
of obligation, by adhering to the precepts, and obeying the sacred 
commands of Jesus, by following, with all humility, zeal, and piety, 
his purifying example, by imbibing his spirit, and cultivating his 
temper? It is a declaration equally reasonable, solemn, and cer- 
tain, that “* without holiness no man shall see the Lerd.’ The re- 
ligion of the Redeemer, if we will embrace it in its truth, and ac- 
cept its conditions, will make us holy, and qualify us to see the 
Lord, and dwell for ever in the presence of his glory.” p. 17-21. 
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Massachusetts Bible Society.—The thirteenth annual meeting 
was held on the 2d day of May, when the following report was 
made by the Executive Committee. 


There have been distributed from the depository of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bible Society, since the last anniversary on the first 
of June, 1821, 

116 Large Bibles, 
768 Small do. 
531 Testaments, 
1415 
besides those which have been sold, as will be seen in the Trea- 
surer’s statement. 

Daring the same period there have been received 

278 Large Bibles, 
1177 Small do. 

902 ‘Testaments, 

——2357 
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There remain on hand 
162 Large Bibles, 
409 Small do. 
369 Testaments, 
940 

Of the Bibles, many have been sent to distant parts of the 
state, where they were found to be needed; and of the Tes- 
taments, many have been deposited in schools for the use of 
poor children. By vote of the Trustees, a hundred Bibles 
were allowed to the Marine Bible Society of Boston; and the 
Executive Committee furnished the Female Bible Society of 
this town and its vicinity with forty-eight Bibles and Testa- 
ments. 

The remainder have been distributed in conformity with 
the resolve passed at the last annual meeting, requiring a writ- 
ten order from one of the Trustees to be presented by every 
person who shall apply. The observance of this rule has 
greatly diminished the burden and responsibility of the gen- 
tleman who keeps the depository, and, there is good reason 
to believe, has fully answered the purpose for which it was 
passed, in preventing wapten and wasteful applications, and 
diminishing the opportunities of imposition from unknown and 
evil disposed persons. Many persons who have applied at the 
Society’s room, on being referred to one of the Trustees, 
have said it was not worth the trouble; while those who have 
really needed the gift, have cheerfully complied with the rule, 
and thought it no hardship. 

The affairs of the Society have been in as flourishing a state, 
and its usefulness apparently as great, during the past year, as 
at any former period. Its sphere of operation has been com- 
paratively much circumscribed by the great multiplication of 
local institutions in every section of the commonwealth: a 
circumstance, which, although it may limit the action and in- 
fluence of our Society, is yet a matter of sincerest congratula- 
tion to the friends of religion, since it supplies more thoroughly 
those wants in every spot, which the most vigilant exertions of 
one society could never hope to reach. And the time has not yet 
come, when it will do for the friends of the Bible to slacken their 
hand. The wants of the people are not yet all supplied ; new 
wants are continually created; and we cannot anticipate the 
day when there shall be no occasion for Christian benevolence 
to flow in this channel. At present, after all the vast distri- 
butions of that magnificent Institution in England, and the in- 
numerable bodies, which have risen up to aid it in every por- 
tion of the Christian world, there are still many spots destitute 
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of the word of truth, many places barren and thirsty, where 
the waters of life have not yet flowed, and which can be made 
fruitful and glorious, only by the unremitted exertions of be- 
lievers to convey them there. 

But the Committee trust that it cannot be needful for them 
to repeat to the Society considerations which have been long 
so familiar, or to urge them to perseverance in so good and 
great a work. ‘To the Christian, no cause can be dearer than 
the spreading abroad that word which is his own comfort and 
light, and by which the world is to be reformed and saved. 
He must esteem it a happiness to aid, however feebly, those ef- 
forts, in which the whole Christian world is zealous and active, 
to send the Bible to every family, and leave not a soul unvisited 
by its holy influence. 

The anniversary sermon was delivered in the evening at the 
Old South Church, by the Rev. Daniel Sharp of Boston, from 
John xvii. 17. Sanctify them through thy truth—thy word ts 
truth. A collection was made of 188 dollars 27 cents. The 
donations to the Society during the pest year have been 1193 
dollars 15 cents.—-The officers elected for the coming year, 
are 


His Hlonour WILLIAM PHILLIPS, President. 

Rev. JOHN T. KIRKLAND, D. D. Vice President. 

Rev. Francis Parkman, Corresponding Secretary. 

Rev. Joun Pierce, Recording Secretary. 

Mr. Joun Tappan, Treasurer. 

Mr. Epwarp Puituips, Assistant Treasurer. 

Rev. Henry Ware, Jun. Edward Tuckerman, Esq. Rev. Ben- 
jamin B. Wisner, Executrve Committee. 


Christian Register.—We beg leave to recommend strongly 
this paper to the notice of those of our readers who are not ac- 
quainted with it. It has now been published for almost a year, 
and we have been not a little gratified by the good sense, the 
talents and industry, with which it has been edited. Itis a 
publication honourable to the Unitarian cause; and well adapt- 
ed to promote the progress of true religion. It contains a large 
proportion of interesting and valuable matter; and may be res 
curred to hereafter as a faithful and important document in the 
religious history of our times. 
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THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION AT CAMBRIDGE. 


(The following remarks were written by one of the officers of the Theolo- 
gical Institution at Cambridge, and are inserted at his request.} 


We have seen a circular letter, calling the attention of the 
liberal to the wants of the Theological Institution at Cambridge ; 
_and proposing a subscription, particularly for the erection of an edi- 
fice for the accommodation of the students. We earnestly hope 
that the proposal will be favourably received by the public. 

The respect paid to religion in a community depends in a 
great measure upon the respect, esteem and affection, which 
its ministers are able personally tecommand. In this country, 
the public estimation in which they are held, will depend 
solely upon their piety, their exemplary lives, their catholic 
spirit, their good sense, their talents, and their learning. 
Every one knows that they will command no deference as a 
privileged order. ‘There is among us no establishment with its 
gradations of wealth and rank, and its associations of antiquity 
and grandeur, to give any additional weight, or any degree of 
worldly authority or power to religion. With us, it can only 
make a direct appeal to the heart and the understanding ; and 
its ministers must rely for influence altogether upon their person- 
al qualities. 

But the existence of these personal qualities, especially all 
those of an intellectual character, must depend very much 
upon the means of cultivating them which the country affords. 
Learning cannot be acquired without books and instruction. 
Intellectual eminence of any sort can hardly be attained without 
longand judicious discipline. It is very true, that the highest 
virtues may existin a private station without learning and with- 
out any uncommon intellectual pewers, natural or acquired. 
But in a clergyman, those qualifications are necessary to his 
usefulness. What is more, they are often necessary to prevent 
him from doing far more evil than good. If he be ignorant 
and narrow-minded, there is great danger that he will injure 
rather than serve the cause of religion, and the community in 
which he lives. The best intentions will not save a physician 
unacquainted with the principles of his art from destroying the 
health and lives of those exposed to his practice; and mere 
blind zeal will be as little security, that a minister of religion 
will not be the means of still more important mischief. If the 
clergy of a country, especially sucha country as ours, be defi- 
cient in those qualities which command respect, there is ex- 


treme danger that religion itself will fall into contempt. But 
New Series—vol. IV. 19 
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in order to give them true learning, and to cultivate their intel- 
lectual powers, it is necessary to make public provision for 
these purposes. Schools and libraries and all the means of study 
must be afforded. 

If a inan have no sense of the infinite value of religion, as it 
regards our highest relations and eternal existence; yet one 
would think that not much enlargement of mind, and not 
much observation of human affairs were necessary, to perceive 
iis importance in a mere worldly point of view. The cause of 
religion is the cause of good government and good order. 
Without religion, human laws alone would not have the strength 
of a spider’s web to protect personal rights and liberty. <A 
country wholly without religion would be a country abandoned 
to hopeless anarchy, and to every form of violence and evil. 
With us, all our institutions rest upon the good sense and good 
principles, the moral feelings and habits of the community. 
The whole structure of society has no other foundation or sup- 
port. But good morals depend upon the direct or indirect in- 
fluence of religion. ‘They never have existed, and never can 
exist, without “it. What would be the state of things among 
us, if we could not appeal forcibly and effectually to the sense 
of justice, and to the strong feeling of right and wrong, which 
exist in our country, more perhaps than in any other; and 
which have always prevented any considerable outrage upon 
the rights of individuals or of any portion of the community ? 
Without such a state of feeling among us, what security would 
there be for any thing which we most value? Without it, we 
should have occasion enough to use the language of Cicero, 
‘Nos hic in republica infirma, misera, commutabilique versa- 
mur.’ But for the state of public morals which now exists, we 
are indebted to the strong action of that religious faith which 
we have derived from our illustrious ancestors. 

But unless we provide proper means for the public support 
of religion, and proper schools in which useful and able teach- 
ers of it may be formed, we cannot expect that the principles 
of religion should continue to have that influence, which has 
been the blessing and safeguard of our country. We live in an 
age when ancient opinions are in a state of revolution and 
change; when old errors and prejudices, which have been 
blended with the constitutions of human society, are losing their 
hold upon the minds of men ; and when many are willing to con- 
found with them the most fundamental and important truths, of 
which we may say, that 

if these fail, 
The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble. 
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Within the last half century, Christianity has been attached in 
every form, by open enemies and pretended friends, by French 
atheists and German theologians; and at this very moment, 
the literature of England is disgraced by a school of writers, 
one of them, at least, of great celebrity, and some others of 
considerable notoriety, who have assailed the first principles of 
morality and religion, with a sort of diabolical spirit of derision 
and blasphemy. We cannot expect to escape altogether the 
contagion of this dreadful evil. It is a state of things, which 
calls upon all those who have any care for our highest interests, 
to provide the means of bringing forward men of the first ta- 
lents and respectability, as expositors and defenders of our 
faith,—of those truths which lie at the foundation of human 
happiness in this world and in that to come. It is not long, 
since the horrors of the French revolution, which exhibited 
the most ferocious passions of man in their natural alliance 
with impiety and atheism, roused the most indifferent and the 
most worldly to some sense of the value of religion, as the 
main security of human rights and happiness. We fear that 
this sentiment has in some degree lost its force. But we fear, 
too, that the state of the world is not suchas to afford a pledge, 
that scenes will not again occur, well adapted to teach us, what 
man is and what he can perpetrate, when he regards no sanc- 
tions beyond this life. 

Christianity, in order to be successfully defended, must be 
well understood. It must be presented to men in its true char- 
acter. The errors which have been connected with it in ages 
of darkness, and which there is now such a struggle to defend, 
sometimes by the most dishonourable means, are the enemies 
from which it has most to dread. If the defenders of these 
errors should succeed in establishing the belief, that they really 
make a part of our religion, they will have succeeded in pre- 
senting religion in a form, in which, in the present state of know!l- 
edge and improvement, it is impossible it should have its proper 
authority and influence ; it is impossible, on the other hand, that 
it should not be regarded by a large portion of the community 
with contempt or horror, and consequent incredulity. ‘The in- 
quiries and discussions respecting the doctrines of our faith, which 
now so generally prevail, and which will, of necessity, prevail 
in a still greater degree, before they cease, render it more than 
ever necessary, to afford the means of forming correct opinions 
upon the subject, especially to those who,from their office, must 
be the guides and instructers of their fellow-men. But the fuil 
examination of the topics in controversy, is not a work which can 
be accomplished without many facilities, for which we must 
look to public liberality. 
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We, Unitarian Christians, believe that there is much in our 
views of religion to recommend it to the hearts and under- 
standings of men, which is not to be found in other torms of faith. 
Believing this, it is a most solemn duty to endeavour to give 
our opinions a wider diffusion. It will be disgraceful to us, as 
men and as Christians, if other sects discover a zeal for what we 
think error, greater than that which is felt by us for what we be- 
lieve the truth; if they are willing to make sacrifices and ex- 
ertions from which we shrink. There will be no plea by which 
we can ward off the dishonour. If, in avowing the opinions and 
feelings which we have done, any one should accuse us of a pro- 
selyting spirit, we call upon him to explain what is meant by this 
very indefinite charge, this cant term, which has been used so 
idly, and often with so little meaning. Does he intend to say, 
that we are so earnest to propagate our opinions, which are but 
means and motives to goodness, that we forget the great end of 
all faith, real virtue and holiness of heart and life, and regard a 
correct belief as any substitute for them, or as anything excellent 
in itself, supposing them not to exist ? We assure him that he 
is altogether mistaken. Does he mean, that we are such zealots 
for a correct faith, that we are willing to disturb the worship of 
' humble and unobtrusive piety, and unsettle the faith of individu- 
als, notso learned, nor so well informed, as we fancy ourselves 
to be, for the sake of removing speculative errors? We think 
neither our principles nor our conduct justify the charge. 
But if he intend to say, that we are very zealous to present re- 
ligion to men in general, in its true character, in that form in 
which we think it adapted to produce the greatest possible bles- 
sings ; then we earnestly hope that he is not mistaken about the 
fact, and have only to object to the improper language in which 
he has slated his meaning. 

We repeat our strong hope, that the appeal which has been 
made to the liberality of the public will not be made in vain. 
We wish that in the present, and in other similar instances, 
means had been adopted to interest the friends of true Christian- 
ity of all classes, in the object proposed. ‘Those in moderate 
circumstances, we believe, would give at least their fair propor- 
tion, and as readily and heartily as the more affluent. We think 
that for their own sakes, and for the sake of the Institution, they 
should be interested in this good work ; nor is it too late to take 
the proper measures. The advantages of the building proposed 
are thus stated in the circular letter, to which we have referred. 

“it might be named as an important benefit of such a building, 
that it would relieve most of these students from an expense 
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which they can poorly meet, as the rent of their rooms at present 
absorbs a considerable part of the-pecuniary aid, which they ré- 
ceive from the University. But we propose a higher benefit. 
At present, they are dispersed through the college edifices and 
private houses in town, and having consequently little union with 
one another, and being merged and lost in the literary institution 
which encompasses them on every side, they are in danger of 
imbibing more of the spirit of the University than of the spirit 
of their profession. There are indeed great advantages in con- 
necting a Theological School with a University, which offers so 
valuable an apparatus of books and lectures as that at Cambridge, 
which collects so many learned men, and furnishes ample means 
for a general culture of the mind. But the spirit of such an es- 
tablishment is apt to become almost exclusively literary, and 
students of theology, who belong to it, are in no small danger of 
feeling that preference of literary distinction which their colle- 
giate life tended to foster, and consequently of regarding their pro. 
fession as an occasion of intellectual exercise and display, rather 
than a means of doing good to all classes in the community. To 
remedy this evil, and to secure other advantages, we desire to 
erect an edifice, in a retired situation, as remote from the other 
buildings as is consistent with easy access to the library and lec- 
tures. Such an edifice will take the Theological student out of 
the great establishment through which they are now scattered ; 
will separate them from connexions and associations unfriendly 
to zeal and seriousness ; will favour concentration of mind; will 
bring them near each other, and increase the power of the most 
engaged and exemplary over the whole body ; will give thema 
more habitual sense of their separation to a great and peculiar 
work, will facilitate and encourage their meeting for religious 
purposes, and will give to the whole institution a distinctness and 
prominence, which will impress its importance, attract notice and 
patronage, and increase the number of students. Considering 
the need of this edifice as pressing, we are desirous to obtain 
means for its immediate erection.” 

We do not fully assent to all the views and sentiments expres- 
sed in this paragraph; and we think it a subject of deep re- 
gret, if the spirit of the college be so unfavourable to the spirit 
of religion, as it is here represented. Still we think the erection 
of an edifice for the ‘Theological Students of the highest impor- 
tance tothe prosperity of the school. 

But there is one part of the circular to which we strongly 
object. It is fixing the sum which is said to be wanted. 
We do not believe that the sum mentioned will be sufficient 
for the specific purpose proposed. But there are other pressing 
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wants of the Institution. The means of affording pecunia- 
ry assistance to its studeuts are comparatively very smull ; and the 
theological department of the library of the University, as well as 
every other department of it, requires great additions. In the build- 
ing to be erected, there should likewise be a Library Room, and a 
separate library containing copies of books, most in use and most 
wanted for frequent reference. We think also that it should con- 
tain a refectory for the students. We see no object to be gain- 
ed by limiting public liberality ; and, as every one knows, a very 
much larger sum than that mentioned is necessary to place the 
Institution at Cambridge on the same foundation with that at An- 
dover ; or, what ts much more to the purpose, is necessary to its 
producing all the good which it might be the means of effecting. 
We have known repeated instances in which students have left 
the Institution at Cambridge, or been deterred from joining it, on 
account of the expenses of residence in that place, and the want 
of funds to grant them the assistance required. It is we believe 
the principal cause which prevents the growth of the school, and 
believing this, we are solicitous that means for assisting a more 
considerable number of students should be immediately provided. 

At the same time, however, that we wish to see the charitable 
fund increased, we think it in the highest degree important that 
the present expenses of residence should be diminished. This 
is desirable, not merely that the advantages of the Institution may 
be much more widely extended ; but, also, because far the great- 
er number of students at this, or at any other theological school, 
will hereafter be placed in circumstances, in which economy and 
frugality will be necessary virtues ; and their education should be 
so conducted as to form those habits. The present price of board 
as provided by the College, for graduates and undergraduates, is 
$2.50 per week; and not long since, it was very considerably 
higher. Respecting the expense at other institutions we find the 
following statements in a late article of the Boston Recorder. 

‘* At Amherst, the Trustees offer to furnish the students, tui- 
tion, board, and lodging, for $1 per week, that is for $39, per 
year during term time.” 

* At Williams College, board can be obtained in respectable 
families for $1 per week.” 

“ The price of board at Yale College has been as low as $1,50 
per week, and the term-bills about $40 per year. The estimate 
of the necessary expenses, per year, without including apparel 
and pocket-money, as stated in the Connecticut Register, for 
1820, is $180.” 

“ At Union College, board is $1,50 to $2 per week.” 
We desire to see the expenses of a cisdalidetunion at Cam- 
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bridge diminished; and sufficient charitable means provided to 
defray a considerable proportion at least of what may then be 
the necessary expenses of those who may need its assistance. 
The erection of a building for their residence, in which there 
shall be a separate hall for meals, will, under proper manage- 
ment, contribute essentially to these important objects. 

In order that the Institution may flourish, we think it likewise 
of fundamental importance, that its concerns should not be blend- 
ed as they are at present with those of the College. The man- 
agement of the Institution is now principally under the controu! of 
the gentlemen, who constitute the Corporation, as ts that of the 
College. The concerns of the latter, should it flourish, as we 
most earnestly desire it may, will be continually increasing in im- 
portance, and extending their relations, and consequently de- 
manding more time and care in order to their proper regulation. 
We are convinced, that it is a serious evil to the College, that its 
legislative body, and that which exercises controul over all its 
concerns, should consist with the sole exception of the President 
of the University,* of gentlemen, who are not resident in Cam- 
bridge, not officers of instruction, nor of the Immediate Govern- 
ment, who are liable, individually, to little public responsibility 
for the state of the College, who have, by personal experience, 
no intimate knowledge of its interests, who are drawn away from 
attending to them by other pressing concerns ofa public and pri- 
vate nature, and who with the best intentions and the best abili- 
ties, must often want not merely time for giving them due atten- 
tion, but what ts, if possible, of still more importance, that tho- 
rough acquaintance with the existing state of things, which is ne- 
cessary to form a correct judgment respecting different measures 
which may be, or which ought to be adopted. We do not know 
why the time and attention of this body should be still further oc- 
cupied by the interests of the Theological Institution ; and we 
cannot help fearing that the latter may be postponed to those of 
the College, as only a secondary concern. We see no reason 
why they should not, with the exception of what relates to pe- 
cuniary transactions, be confided to the immediate officers of 
the school, to those who in public estimation will be solely re- 
garded as responsible for its character. If any new and better 
arrangements are to be adopted, it seems now a proper time to 
call the public attention to the subject. 

We regret that the Circular Letter itself was not sent out in 


* Besides the President, the Corporation consists of six other gentle- 
men, three’ cleigymen and three laymen, chosen from the community at 
large. It fills its own vacancies. 
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the name of the Trustees of the “Society for promoting Theo- 
logical Education in the University at Cambridge,” rather than 
in that of the Corporation. This Society was formed sometime 
since ; and we think it would contribute essentially to the pro- 
gress of theological knowledge and true religion, if it would afford 
not merely pecuniary aid, as it already has done ; but likewise 
give its countenance and encouragement to the School, by ma- 
nifesting a constant interest in all its concerns. Members are 
admitted for life upon paying a subscription of fifty dollars. 
Yearly subscribers to the amount of five dollars if laymen, and 
two dollars if clergymen, are likewise members during the con- 
tinuance of their subscription. The subscription now proposed 
should, we conceive, hold out the same privileges of membership 
in that Society. 


(Several articles of Intelligeiice are necessarily deferred. See the 
second page of the covers. 





